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A GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


The opening chapters of “Persona, Reco.LEections 
or Joan ov Anc,” by the most popular American maga- 
zine writer, will begin in Hanper’s MaGazine for April. 
The author's name is not disclosed. For the present, at 
least, he is disguised as ‘‘the Sieur Lours pe Conte,” 
Joan's ‘* Page and Secretary "—Aer playmate in childhood, 
as well as her attendant at the head of the victorious armies 
of France. Material for the illustrations has been gathered 
by Mr. F. V. Do Monp amid the scenes associated with 
Joan's career. Her recent elevation by the French people as 
the embodiment of Patriotism, and her proposed canoniza- 
tion, give especial timeliness and interest to this story of the 
Warrior-Maid of Domremy. In the literature of the year 
there will be nothing more noteworthy. 
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“SOMETHING RICH AND STRANGE.” 


WHE we so often deplore the frequent changes of 
fashion and the frivolity they seem to indicate, it is 
not uninteresting to observe the good work that they do 
when they are complete and not half-way changes, and 
the way in which they foster various industries and help 
u niultitude of working-people to an enlarged livelihood. 
When the huge sleeves of to-day had at last been puffed 
out to their fullest capacity, no cloak or jacket that had 
previously fitted well enough was possibly to be worn 
with them, and then either new sleeves were to be put 
into existing cloaks, or new cloaks must be found to take 
the place of the old; while a water-proof that answered 
every purpose under the previous régime would not meet 
across the shoulders in the present one, and that also had 
to be replaced. Moreover, it was destruction to the fresh- 
ness and shape of the expanded sleeve to crush it through 
any armhole, and so the cape began to receive attention, 
and, flattered with notice, it responded in furs and ribbons 
and gay colors and costly linings, and became as brilliant 
and gay and fly-away as the accessory of such a striking 
sleeve should be, particularly fine with innumerable little 
eapes and fluffs and bows, lest it should be taken to be 
merely the accessory and companion of the sleeve, and 
not a separate creation with an identity of its own. 

What an army of designers, of cutters, of stitchers, of 
trimmers, did merely so much as this bring about! 

But with the big sleeve, the fluttering, shaking, frilling 
capes, the bonnet must not remain a thing of naught. It 
must be made prouounced, either flaring with flaunting 
plumes, or a strong point for the eye with massed colors, 
while instead of the upright bows, good taste and a feel- 
ing for symmetry required that the ornament should re- 
peat the idea of breadth, and the ribbon bows should har- 
monize with the extended shoulders below. And, lo! the 
milliners’ girls and the artificial-flower-makers thank kind 
fortune that puts money in their purse. 

But this done, had the old narrow skirt remained in 
force, how top-heavy would the figure seem upon the 
street! And so the skirt was built out, and an immense 
width was added to it, and it was so cut, and hung in 
such big pleats, that it sloped out like the skirts of those 
paper doll-ladies we used to have cut from long news- 
paper strips when we were children, joining hands and 
dancing all in a row. And no modest last year’s skirt 
could hope to compass the flare by addition or alteration 
and deceive the practised eye, and new cloth had to be 
bought, and new weaves, of course, found their chance of 
varying the monotony, and the people of the loom, and 
the packers and shippers, the shopman and his clerks, the 
dressmaker and her assistants, find the work grow on their 
hands. 

Thus what seems at first a mere caprice of feminine 
fancy, and of no especial consequepce one way or the 
other, is found to make the difference between want and 
plenty to thousands of working-people, and is now and 
then sufficient in its exchange of values to unsettle the 
balance of trade with foreign nations. The poet has 
somewhere said that in the eye of fate nothing is small 
and nothing great, or words to that effect; and it is plainly 
to be seen when we observe that the fancy some one had 
for surrounding herself with a cloud of drapery and color 
iu her balloon sleeves has set an army of people eagerly at 
work. The fact that any pronounced change in styles al- 
ways does something of this sort has been remarked by an 
observer, who has declared that, whether it is post hoe or 

propter hoc, in a time of but slight change in the fashions 
there is always to be found a time of great fiftancia! de- 
pression. 


AT ANCHOR IN MALTA. 


DO not chance to know how Biblical students have 
finally decided the question for themselves, but the 
people of Malta have never had any doubt on the subject. 
All their legends are full of the story; their traditions all 
point to it. bien can show you, moreover, to-day, the 
St. Paul lived and worked for three 
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months after his shipwreck—an ancient church stands 
over it—and on Fi 9th and 10th the whole island is 
always en in houor of the Apostle’s landing. Nobody 
at Malta thinks of doubting this to be the place where ‘‘it 
came to pass that they ” (St. Paul, the centurion, and 
the soldiers) ‘‘ esca all safe todand.” The serpent 
which came out of the fire to sting St. Paul enters into 
the decoration of the houses, the churches, aud the walls 
built here by the Knights of Malta. 

February 8th — to be the very day when the 
Taurus ae or in this beautiful harbor. The 
streets of La Valetta were gay with flags of every color. 
Bands were playing, aud at twelve o'clock, on the roof of 
St. Paul's, volley after volley of musketry was fired, till 
the air was blue with smoke and bits of cartridge-paper. 
Inside the church all the silver and gold and all the fine 
vestments of the sacristy were displayed. Every candle 
was lit. All the splendid silver candlesticks—breast-high 
from the floor—stood on the different altars or about them. 
Flowers were heaped between the candles, and the crowds 
of people who thronged the church trod on branches of 
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Malta, however, does not have to be seen in festal attire 
to be beautiful. From a distance, as the boat app 
it may seem arid, few or no trees being visible, and all the 
little gardens hidden by gray stone walls. But once in- 
side the narrow mouth of the harbor and one is entranced. 
Everywhere there is interesting and always impressive 
architecture. Fierce promontories armed with fortresses 
project into the water, while the water itself, blue and 
placid as a summer sky, stretches into the land like ex- 
tended arms that carry peace with protection. One street 
runs close to the shore, and straight above it, from every 
angle it makes, rise town and fortress—an unbroken 
mass of masonry it looks from a distance. 

Huge English men-of-war lie here, merchant vessels, 
yachts, torpedo-boats, and training-ships, while hundreds 
and hundreds of small gayly painted row-boats—dhjaisos, 
they are called—with high broad pieces fore and aft, are 
plying back and forth and in and out, with disregard of 
everybody but themselves. These are the ferries of the 
people, carrying passengers from ship to shore and prom- 
ontory to promontory. At the landing a Maltese police- 
man keeps the peace; the boats can only be taken in the 
order of their arrival. These Maltese policemen, by-the- 
bye, understand a little English; for one of the surprises of 
this land of surprises is the fact that in Malta nobody 
seems to understand it—no Maltese | mean—and this after 
almost a century of English rule, and in spite of regi- 
ments of English soldiers stationed here, and all the Eng- 
lish-speaking people who come. The official language of 
the law courts is Italian, and the language of the people 
a corruption of it with Arabic. Your cabman barely 
comprehends an order; your guide is only with difficulty 
intelligible. We wondered, Sirs. Van Twiller and I, as 
we strolled about tle narrow streets of La Valetta—some 
of them are merely long flights of stone steps straight up 
hill, with the doorways of the houses opening on them— 
we wondered whether this universal ignorance of English 
meaut dislike of English rule, or merely a constitutional 
repugnance to innovations of any kind. For certainly 
these Maltese are a constant or a conservative yple, 
whichever it may be—constant even to their badges of 
dishonor. For there is the faldetta or black silk head- 
dress worn by the women! This head-dress is like a large 
black silk apron. The gathered side is placed just below 
the eur; the long edge of the apron crosses the head and 
falls to the elbow. Old women and young, the poor and 
the rich, the ugly and the beautiful, all wear it over black 
dresses. It iscalled the hood of shame. The story is that 
after the French capture, a century and more ago, the 
women vowed to wear it for a hundred years in mourn- 
ing for the outrages they had received. The other story 
is that the Pope compelled the wearing of it, the women 
not having objected quite strongly enough to the gallant- 
ries of their conquerors. This latter story we decided 
to reject. There are too many stories extant already 
shifting the odium of things on the heads of women. At 
least Miss Van Auken says so, aud few of us ever dispute 
Miss Van Auken. 


MUSIC. 


’]%O the infinite regret of Philharmonic subscribers and 

of Herr Anton Seid!’s countless admirers and well- 
wishers, the eminent conductor's continued illness made 
it necessary for him to resign his place at the head of the 
Philharmonic orchestra on Friday afternoon, March 8th, 
and on Saturday — March 9th, when the society's 
fifth public rehearsal and concert were given at Carnegie 
Hall. An able substitute was secured in Mr. Frank Van- 
der Stucken, whose readings proved intelligent and force- 
ful, and whose experien hand guided his men safely 
through the intricate measures of Tschaikowsky’s Suite 
No. 3 in G-Major, and the Vorspiel to Wagner's Die 
Meistersinger, which, with Beethoven's D-Major concerto 
for violin, formed the programme on these occasions. 
Tschaikowsky’s composition is a brilliant example of his 
constructive skill, and of his characteristic use of rap- 
idly yr ed and conflicting my In selecting a 
form of writing which left him free to depict detached 
moods, his natural impulses have full play. There are 
four movements — Elégie, Valse mélancolique, Scherzo, 
and Tema con Variazioni, and the series is unshadowed 
by the triste national color which pervades most of the 
symphonic works of this great Russian composer. It is 
true that one finds a trace of the Russian folk-music in 
the theme for the twelve variations which constitute the 
last movement, but this is suggestive in actual intervals 
—not in atmosphere—and is speedily converted into the 
effective polacca with which the suite terminates. It is 
always ivteresting to note the lasting influence of Tschai- 
kowsky’s early lialian training, demonstrated in smooth- 
flowing melodies and in certain ornate passages of his 
work. This influence predominates in the suite. 

The announcement that M. Eugéne Ysaye was to be the 
soloist at the Philharmonic rehearsal and concert was 
sufficient to fill the building to overflowing, many late- 
comers being turned away,unable to secure even standing- 
room. The eminent violinist played the Beethoven con- 
certo in a lofty and reverent mood, uplifting his audience 
by the dignity of his purpose and the purity of his style. 

At the Metropolitan Opera-house the representations of 
the Wagner music-dramas have continued to draw large 
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a tus pordieaees of Inv Mulan on Way conan, 
a mance o on , 
11th, with Friulein Brema as Britnhilde, Frets 
Kutscherra as Sieglinde, Herr Rothmthl as Siegmund, 


Herr Fischer as Wotan, and Herr Behrens as Hunding. 
The most effective work done by Herr Rothmth! was 


during the first part of the opening scene; but he acted 
earnestness, 


and sang Sag ie with most convincing % 
aud Friiulein Kutscherra entered into the of the 
drama with equal devotion. To their faithful delinea- 


tion of the two unhappy lovers, Herr Behrens added a 
picturesque impe n of the savage warrior, his mag- 
nificent voice and fine delivery being used with telling 
effect. Friulein Brema’s youth and beauty, her whole- 
hearted vigor, and the strength and warm color of her 
tones, proved powerful factors in revealing her interest- 
ing conception of the youthful Briinhilde. Her voice is 
hardly high enough for the Valkyrie calls, and it seems a 
pity to strain so fine an organ in the attempt to force it, 

yond its natural ter, up to the sustained A with 
which the last cry ends, and which by rights should be 
trilled. Fraulein Brema’s apparent effort to even hold 
this note robbed her eutrance of the brilliant effect it 
should a but with this one exception the 
music allotted to Brinhilde in this drama comes easily 
within her reach. She acted with tenderness, and in the 
impassioned scenes with Wotan with tremendous fervor. 
Herr Fischer was in excellent voice, and the part of Wotan 
is too closely associated with his former triumphs to need 
more than a ing word of praise. The Fricka of Friu- 
lein Marie Maurer deserves to be heartily commended. 
The voices of the Valkyries were fresh, and their ensemble 
effects were admirable. Following Siegfried—the second 
drama in the series—which was given on the evening of 
March 13th, and which renewed the favorable impressions 
of the previous week, a fine representation of Die Gétter- 
dimmerung brought the cycle to a close. 

The last drama in the Nibelung tetralogy appeals more 
to the sympathies of the general public than any other 
of the series, partly by reason of its human element, and 
also because it sums up, as it were, the richest musical 
treasures contained in the other dramas, The marvellous- 
ly beautiful intermezzo known as Siegfried’s ‘‘ Rhine 

ourney,” the soul-stirring Death March, and the mighty 

postlude after Briinhilde’s immolation are creations of 
the most exalted nature. Frau Sucher's light soprano 
voice seemed overtaxed in the great movements of the 
tragedy, but she sings with intelligence, and her declama- 
tion is always impressive. In interpreting Briuhilde 
she accents the womanly side of the character, and her 
varied gestures and poses are marvellously suggestive. 
Herr Alvary'’s impersonation of the mature Siegfried is 
dramatically conceived, and carried to the limits of his 
usual high ideals. His delivery of the text in the great 
scene of the last act, where he tells the story of his life, 
was eloquent in the extreme. Herr Fischer's Hagen, 
Fraulein Gadski’s Gutrune, and Herr Oberhauser’s Giin- 
ther were true to the best aims of the music-drama. 

Mr. Plunket Greene's second song recital, in which he was 
assisted by Miss Marie Brema, was given in the Chamber 
Music-hall of the Carnegie Building on the afternoon of- 
March 12th. Mr. Greene was heard in two delightful old 
Italian songs, and in a group of modern English songs by 
Hubert Parry, Frederic Clay, and Hatton. Miss Brema 
contributed **I) Bel Rio,” by Rontani; ‘‘Gia il Sole dal 
Gange,” by Scarlatti; ‘‘ Triume” and ‘* Schmerzen’’—two 
of Wagner's studies for Tristan und Isolde—Schubert’s 


**Erl Konig,” “ Ai-je fait un réve?’ and “A Summer 
Night,” by Goring Thomas, and ‘‘ The Throstle,” by Maude 
Valerie White. Miss Brema and Mr. Greene were also 


heard in four duets. Mr. Damrosch’s beautiful accom- 
paniments added much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 








OUR PARIS 
[LETTER & 


| is’ sunshine and carnivals don’t always go together in 
Paris, one only appreciates all the more the times when 
they do. This year Carnival week was crowned with 
glorious weather, so springlike that the buds on the shrubs 
under my window actually opened their eyes with surprise 
at the warmth of the sunshine. Shrubs under one’s win- 
dow in a Paris house may strike you as odd, if you know 
Paris at all, but that’s the delightful part of the place, thut 
nothing is ever odd here. It is the paradise of the un- 
expected. Sometimes I think that just this bit of our 
street is such an epitome of all its characteristics that 
I will write an entire letter about it. One day I shall. 

Carnival began with the balls—the masked balls of the 
Julian schools and the Opéra. Some of our art-student 
friends who went to both dropped in last evening with 
the after-dinner coffee and told us about them. The Ju- 
lian ball, they said, was a great success. The students of 
the four ateliers, in costume and masked, entered in a pro- 
cession and marched round the hall, each atelier carrying 
a banner decorated with a caricature of its leading mas- 
ter’s work. The ateliers La Fontaine and Le Dragon 
were represented by two models, dressed, one as a foun- 
tain and the other as a dragon, carried round in the a 
cession on the shoulders of a Herculean American student 
in the costume of a wrestler. Many of the students were 
got up most effectively. Two of the most artistic cos- 
tumes were those of an Arab in white and gold, the bur- 
noose and the rest of it in white silk, and a Rubens in 
gray and white, wearing one of those gray laced doublets 
with wide lace-edged collar that we all know so well in 
Rubens’s pictures. The members of the fair sex who as- 
sisted at this ball were all of the type of Trilby in her un- 
regenerate state. Their costumes were decidedly scanty, 
and grew scantier as the eveniug proceeded. At this point 
our chronique of the Julian ball ended. 

The bal de ! Opéra was voted slow this year. The first 
coup @eil was picturesque. The dance was arranged as 
a Venetian féte, and the whole floor, stage included, was 
made into one great ballroom spanned by a bridge that 
was an exact imitation of the Rialto. The dancers were 
all paid. They were little owvriéres, with their sweet- 
hearts, who asked nothing better than to earn three francs 
a night by dressing as harlequins or soubrettes and whirl- 
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about till morning, interspersed with a few choice vo- 
ain of the terpaichorean art from the Moulin. Rouge, 
dancing that cancan for which Paris is so famous, but 
which isso much more in name thanin reality, On all sides 
rose tiers and tiers of boxes filled with dominoed figures, 
most of them of the Manon Lescaut type, and wearing 
the most charming dominoes — i and blue bro- 
cade, for instance, perfectly fitting to show the exquisite 
figure, with hoods of silk or gauze filled in with fluffy 
lace ruffles. But with the first impressionist view the in- 
terest ended. Color, movement, and sound alone pall at 
the end of an hour if there is nothing underlying them. 
Paid dancers grow monotonous, and the great crowds 
pushing through the foyer and corridors were too dense 
to give any opportunity for intrigue or much amusement. 
On the whole, [ fancy the much-talked-of “ bal de l'Opéra” 
is more in name than in reality. 

Far brighter and gayer and more amusing than anythin 
one heard of the Carnival balls were the streets on Mardi- 
Gras. Everybody was in them, to begin with, and from 
early morning “‘ rondelettes,” “serpentins,” and ‘‘ petits 
plumeaux ” were thrown from the windows and into the 
air until the trees on the Boulevards looked like so many 
rainbows. They were entirely hung with } flutterin 
streamers of many-colored papers. ‘‘ Confetti, confetti!” 
the venders cried everywhere through the streets durin 
the day, selling a glassful at a sou. By night one coul 
fancy she saw the pavements through a prism, for they 
were entirely covered with bright-colored disks of paper, 
like a fall of rainbow snow. Then little dusters, or is, 
made of bright-colored papers were offered on all sides to 
brush off the confetti that adhered to the clothing. 

Like almost every one we knew we went in the after- 
noon to the great special performance of Moliére’s Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, at the — given there for 
the first time in five years. It seemed like a sort of family 
affair. Nearly half the boxes were filled with children, 
for scarcely a child in France who can read but knows 
his Moliére, and one felt the féte in the air, and saw it re- 
flected in the happy faces. In the foyer, between the 
acts, we saw an entire family of litule girls, five of them, 
beginning with a tiny tot not much more than a baby, 
who flirted her fan with the coquettish air of a demoiselle. 
The play was given with the full Turkish ceremony, in 
which all the actors of the Francais appeared. If you 
remember the Bourgeois Gentilhomme you remember that 
it isa satire on the parvenu. The Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
has his head turned by court flatterers, who only wish to 
exploit him, and refuses to let his daughter marry an 
honorable man, who loves her and whom she loves, because 
he will not call himself a gentilhomme. The lover's valet 
conceives the idea of disguisivg his master as the son of 
the Grand Turk, imposing on the father with a grand 
Turkish ceremony, and in the end getting his consent to 
the marriage. Coqueiin Cadet played the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. In that sort of thing he is as good as his 
brother. It is a sort of broad gay comedy in which the 
fun is largely in buffoonery, se | Cadet, without being 
nearly so intellectual a playwright as the elder Coquelin, 
has a boisterous gayety, a ringing penetrating voice, and a 
sort of superb extravagance that make him perfectly 
satisfying in such a character. 

In the Turkish ceremony it seemed as though we were 
all of us, the Comédie Francaise and the audience, con- 
spiring together to play a joke on the befuddled Coque- 
lin. All the actors of the theatre, dressed as Turks, came 
in by groups of three, walked solemnly to the front of the 
stage, and saluted the audience, and took places at the side 
to watch the ceremony. There was a perfect storm of 
applause over Mounet-Sully, Bartet, Barretta, and Reich- 
enberg, who seemed to be the favorites. Brandés looked 
particularly lovely in a Turkish robe of pink gauze with 
all sorts of beautiful Oriental ornaments. When the act- 
ors, as they left after the ceremony was over, saluted Coque- 
lin, invested with a tremendous sort of Grand Mufti tur- 
ban and an immense sword, he very gracefully kissed the 
hem of Mounet-Sully’s robe as he passed by, threw his 
handkerchief to Bartet, and, when there was nothing left 
to give Reichenberg, who was last of all as the petite doy- 
enné, took out an absurd little tuft of gray hair that stood 
up perfectly straight on the top of his head and present- 
ed her with that. It was all great fun, and everybod 
laughed till tears rolled down their cheeks. That is, I did. 

When we came out the Carnival was at its height. Mrs. 
M—— found a lot of pierrots sitting on the springs of her 
carriage, refusing to let her take possession of it. She 
laughed, which was all they wanted, and they went off. 
Another friend of ours, a very stately and dignified per- 
son, was sitting in her carriage waiting for it to make its 
way out of the crowd, when suddenly the window was 
opened and a whole shower of confetti thrown in. At 
first she felt provoked. Then she made up her mind it 
wasn’t worth while, and threw back. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, que 
vous 6tes charmante!” and with this compliment a rain 
of confetti would be thrown into the face of a pretty Pa- 
risian. ‘‘ N’est-ce pas, monsieur?” and a volley would be 
sent flying in return. ‘‘ Monsieur, permettez-moi,” and, 
psh! a cut comes over the face with a paper duster, under 
the pretext of brushing off the little paper wafers. We 
walked up on the shady side of the Champs Elysées, and 
so got off easily. Alice, who was with another party, had 
to send her furs the next day to the cleaner’s. 

KaTHARINE De ForEst. 





CAPES FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
Bega have become absolutely necessary as wraps 


over the full sleeves of fashionable dresses. Those 
to be worn over spring and summer gowns are quite short 
and very full. Some of the newest models fall in full 
pleats only in front and back, and are left open on the 
sides, letting dress sleeves escape, covering them merely 
with an immense bow on the shoulders with long ends of 
ribbon. Other new capes are cut in many gored pieces that 
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form godets all around in set pleats. The more popular 
choice, however, is the short circular cape cut all in one 
piece, widening out from the neck to fall in natural folds 
that are very graceful This reaches nearly to the 
waist, but does not usually conceal the belt-line. There 
are also still smaller collets, mere collarettes, indeed, reach- 
ing just over the shoulder tips,and having long narrow 
stolelike ends in front. And going to the other extreme 
are the large golf capes of heavy cloths that have now 
become the favorite wraps for travel and for general 
wear. 

For the intermediate season velvet is the material chosen 
for capes, and in a large importation at Altman’s there are 

uite as many of colored velvet as of the standard black. 
Seeen is a favorite color for capes, as it goes well with 
many other colors; and there are also brown, violet, and 
bluet velvet capes, all trimmed with black, either lace or 
chiffon in ruches and accordion-pleated ruffles, and with 
much jet in points or in trellis patterns of passemen- 
terie. 

A thick ruche around the neck is almost invariably 
seen, and may be of satin ribbon, lace, or chiffon. White 
lace is less used on velvet capes, but is not abandoned. 
Some brocades of large unique patterns are also used for 
colored capes of great richness, such as are worn for 
driving and in the summer at Newport or Lenox. 

The more general fancy is for simple circular capes of 
black peau de soie, with jet embroidery about the shoul- 
ders and _ on the lower edge. A great ruche of 
doubled black chiffon is around the neck, and the linin 
is of light silk, either changeable or striped or checked. 
A bow of black satin ribbon with long ends is in front 
and back. Another fancy introduces a vestlike piece of 
brocade or embroidery or lace down the front of the 
cape, the top being drawn back at the neck and shirred 
in a small space on each side. - 

Box-cloth of the palest beige shades makes pretty and 
simple capes for both spring and summer wear. They 
are of the short circular shapes, with many bands of the 
cloth stitched around them with darker brown sewing- 
silk. They have a velvet collar turned over and edged 
with acloth band. Checked taffeta silk, bluet or lavender 
with white, is the lining. 


SPRING JACKETS. 


New jackets are short, extending only eight or ten 
inches below the waist. Some are made very full in the 
back, flaring in godet pleats, while others are flatly pressed, 
like the back of men’s morning coats. The sleeves are 
huge at the top, and in many cases seem very incongru- 
ous for such short garments. Reefer fronts are again in 
great favor, the straight double breast being usually faced 
to turn back as revers and allow the garment to be worn 
open in warm weather, and show a shirt-waist beneath. 
French double - breasted jackets have draped revers of 
jetted moiré—the mixed silk and wool moiré that drapes 
softly. Bluet cloth is much used for Hungarian jackets 
ornamented with gow braids across the front. Tan 
box-cloth is in very stylish short jackets with white cloth 
collar and revers. Jackets of tan covert coating have all 
the seams strapped, even the large sleeves being strapped 
down the inside. Six flat pleats are below the waist in 
the back. 

OUTING SUITS. 


Redfern is making outing suits of tweed, serge, Scotch 
checks, or cheviot for the South and for summer wear in 
the North. They have an open jacket (blazer) and a skirt 
of moderate width to wear with shirt waists. The short 
jacket is single-breasted, as opposed to the French reefers 
for such suits, the fronts sometimes sloping away from a 
button at the bust and cut off at the waist like an Eton 
jacket, the material below turned back in revers on the 
longer basque back, which is full and flaring. At the top 
are square revers that extend back as a collar. Large 
white pearl buttons are down each side of the front from 
the bust to the waist. The sleeves are extremely large, in 
mutton-leg shape. The skirt, five yards wide, is lined 
with silk, and is stiffened to the top of the godets of the 
back. This is very stylish in beige-colored tweed over a 
blouse of lavender silk, or of French zephyr or silk ging- 
ham. 

Other jackets meet at the waist-line only, where they 
are held by a narrow belt of Suéde leather. This is very 
chic in light green tweed with long revers of white cloth 
expanding from a under the belt to great breadth 
on the shoulders. This opens on a full waist in green and 
white stripes, with stiff standing collar, and a red cravat 
tied in a butterfly bow. The skirt, five yards wide, is 
without trimming. 

The serviceable and becoming navy-blue serge is now 
made of such an admirable quality that it will always be 
used, no matter how many novelties spring up. It will be 
made in short loose jackets that fall open straight from the 
neck, with straight revers held by white pearl buttons 
their whole length. The collar is square across the fitted 
back, and may be large or amall, as one chooses. Full 
sleeves have turned-back cuffs ornamented with buttons. 
A single row of stitching, a third or half an inch from the 
edge, finishes these and many other jackets. Such jackets 
are worn with a very simple skirt that has an enormously 
broad front breadth and pleated back, with white shirt- 
waists, a red neck-tie, and a belt of red glazed leather. 

A fitted gown of navy-blue serge bas revers, belt, and 
bag of pinkish écru cloth stitched in many rows. The 
single-breasted fronts, fitted by two darts, button closely 
down the middle from below a short plastron to the waist- 
line, and are cut off there. The back has two side forms 
and middle back forms, all extending eight inches below 
the belt, each of the side forms curving out to form flat 

leats, while the middle seam is straight. This makes a 
ittle basque, which is lined with silk and stiffly inter- 
lined, having for trimming revers of the écru cloth turned 
back from the front. At the top are wide revers of the 
écru cloth turned back from a plastron of blue serge, com- 
pleted by a black satin ribbon collar with a short jabot of 
heavy white lace. 

Knitted ribbed wool waists, called golf waists by the 
tailors, will be used in various athletic exercises, and with 
bicycle and boating dresses. They are shaped like the 
usual sweater, but are lighter and finer, with more fancy 
stitches in the knitting, and are buttoned on the shoulders. 
Plain black ribbing is around the waist and up to the 
bust, where fancy stripes are taken across in a color, yee 
low, bright red, or clear blue alternating with black. 
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siceves are of plain black, fitting the arm the whule length, 
completed by a large puff of the striped knitting outside 
from armhole to elbow. Pure white knitted waists are 
also shown. 

Among other novelties at the tailors’ are double-breasted 
capes of box-cloth, fastened by large pearl buttons, which 
unbution and turn back to show revers of miroir velvet 
of changeable green and beige color, with also a velvet 
collar. ‘They are short and in circular shape, with glacé 
satin lining to match the velvet in color. A green satin 
ribbon starting from the sides of the collar and tied in 
front holds the cape on when unbuttoned. An inch-wide 
jane of cloth is stitched on by way of finish to all the 

ges. 


FROM GAY TO GRAVE. 


4 b. suggest the ibility of spending an amusing and 
also a profitable hour with a person of partially de- 
veloped intellect savors strongly of the paradoxical. And 
et the Idiot’ with whom Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 
rings. us into contact is a charmingly entertaining per- 
sonage. His remarks are breezy—never dull, and often 
witty; his schemes have the merit of wide origivality, and 
his philosophy and profundity of deduction are charac- 
teristic of a school of their own. But then the title be- 
stowed upon this brain-child is to be taken in a Pick- 
wickian sense, just as a bit of pleasantry, as one of those 
airy — of fancy which enliven the breakfast tabie of 
a boarding-house when last night’s humor is on the wane. 

Of all the ideas which this misnamed and unappreci- 
ated individual communicated to his fellow-seveliors at 
Mrs. re” matutinal meal we would select one as an 
example of truth spoken in jest. It is a plan to build a 
cathedral, which our friend would accomplish by invest- 
ing $800,000 in five-per cent. gold bonds, aud using the 
income ** to take 10,000 pdor children out of this swelter- 
ing city into the country, to romp and drink fresh milk 
and eat wholesome food for two weeks every summer 
from now until the end of time, which would build up a 
human structure that might be of more benefit to the 
world than any pile of bricks, marble, or wrought iron.” 
As the genial Idiot has not patented this idea of ‘‘ renais- 
sance architecture,” it is available for public use. 

Latent romanticism and a theory of Platonic friendship 
were largely responsible for causing Carlton to lament 
that his lot had not been cast in the days of knight- 
errantry. Personally he would gladly have exchanged 
his internatioval reputation as an artist could he have 
been transported to an age where the serious business of 
life would have been to ride forth with a fair one’s colors 
on lance point, and to dispute her superiority with any 
knight of dissenting views. This combination of idealisin 
aud speculation ay sends the young man over sea and 
land in pursuit of a high-born ignis fatuus, the Princess 
Aline of Hohenwald and Grasse.’ Fortunately for Car!- 
ton, he had fellow-travellers on his quest, and, more fortu- 
nately still, he had a habit of confiding in one of them. 
The lady of high degree proves always just out of reach, 
and fate ee interposes between the modern knight 
and the object of his adoration, until in the royal gardens 
at Athens he realizes that he has been pursuing au aristo- 
cratic shadow, and that a charming American reality is 
close at hand. 

The story has the slenderest of plots, but it is well told, 
and in the telling Mr. Davis expresses the mild cynicism, 
the ennui, and the sudden clear-headedness which are part 
and parcel of his heroes. As for the ladies of the tule, 
like ail of Mr. Davis’s feminine creations, they have the 
indefivable air which birth and breeding alone can give. 

Dr. Thomson has uttered one important dictum in his 
book, The Parables and their Home,* to the effect that one 
should not confuse preaching the simple Gospel with the 
idea that the Gospel itself is simple, for it is ‘* so infinite- 
ly varied in its relations to the hearts of men that no man 
can preach it truthfully by merely repeating the words of 
another man, even though an inspired man.” The doctor 
takes his own medicine in this case, and brings to the dis- 
cussion of his subject something of his own spirit and 
feeling to illustrate the truths which the parables present 
to his comprehension. Dr. Thomson recognizes that the 
trend of modern religious thought is toward ‘higher 
criticism,” and that dogma is no longer accepted on au- 
thority, so he takes the parables spoken by the lake of 
Galilee and gives a simple exposition of them as illustra- 
tions of truth, which he claims is their sole purpose. He 
shows plainly the misuse of parables, the attempts to de- 
rive doctrinal formularies from them, the construction of 
church dogmas from isolated paragraphs. The author 
in each of the parables he considers contends stoutly for 
its consideratiun as a whole. Yet he does not disparage 
creeds. In this connection he says: ‘‘ A creed holds the 
same relation to a religion that obtains between the human 
body and its bony frame-work. On the perfection of the 
skeleton depends the effectiveness of the whole voluntary 
system of muscles, whilst the most living element of the 
blood, the red cells, owe origin and constant renewal to 
the marrow of the boves.”” On the other hand, he has 
scant patience for those who can share their sympathies 
impartially between Christians, spiritualists, agnostics, or 
atheists. These he characterizes as intellectual polypi, 
who suffer as little inconvenience from dividing senti- 
ments in this manner as does the polyp in the indefinite 
divisions of his body. This declaration puts the author 
squarely on the side of his own particular orthodoxy, even 
if it is slightly suggestive of intolerance. Strangely 
enough, a certain echo concerning judgment, from the 
Sermon on the Mount, seldom rings in the ears of a writer 
on religious topics. 

Dr. Thomson is happiest in his descriptions of local 
scenery, customs, and traditions. His style, though 
simple, is not without a certain picturesque quality, and 
we know better why man “| not imitate its glory as we 
read the description of the Huleh lily blooming on the 
plains of Syria. The hook is worthy of careful reading, 
and may be considered a valuable contribution to Bible 


literature. Dr. Thomson possesses special qualifications . 


for his task from personal acquaintance with the scenes 
of which he writes, and we can truthfully say that his 
work is well done. ADALINE W. STERLING. 
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HOUSE DECORATION AND FANCY-WORK. 
BY M. C. HUNGERFORD 


x SOLOMON, as those versed in Bible lore will 

tell us, gave thought to rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, and so, among others, he eulogizes the needle- 
worker. ‘‘Her candle goeth not out by night,” he 
says in that famous chapter which has a word for all 
sorts and conditions of women, and where it also says: 


‘‘ She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her hands;” ‘‘ She layeth her hands to the spindle, and 
her hands hold the distaff;” ‘‘She maketh herself cover- 
ings of tapestry; ber clothing is silk and purple.” The 


Fig. 1.—Jerrep Sirk Cars. 
For description see patiern-sheet Supplement. 
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industry of the daughters of the Orient is proved 
by these descriptive sayings; and also, I think, 
their love of show in dress is shown in the 
clause, “for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet.” These verses would not be a bad an- 
swer to those who decry our modern liking for 
gay apparel. It may be weak in us to like to 
see bright colors in dress and in home surround- 
ings, but if it is a hereditary taste which has 
come down to us through centuries of centuries, 
it has the dignity of antiquity, and, fortified 
by that, we can endure a few jeers and gibes on 
our folly. 

As a chronicler of the novel in fancy-work, I 
deem the task of finding rarities in that line 
harder than any I knew of. Everything seems 
to be exhausted, and general taste is so improved 
that banners, hanging panels, “‘ throws,” and 
tidies have gone through the waste-basket to 
the dust-bin, in company with decorated fire- 
shovels and beribboned wire broilers. It is 





CHEMISETTE, COLLAR, AND CuFPs. 


For pattern and description see No. XIIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 





Fig. 2.—Perronatep Ciora Cape. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Tamtor Gown wita Cape.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


strange that such abominations ever found admirers, but 
it is sadly true that they were once not lacking. Happily 
now we have changed all that, as our French friends say. 

There is really but scant opportunity for needle-work 
in a modern drawing-room at the present time. Occasion- 
ally an indefatigable woman embroiders her portiéres, 
but the effort is not invariably received with applause 
by her friends. A sofa cushion is more certain to elicit 
admiration if ey decorated, and the task is a much 
lighter one than that of embroidering curtains. An ever- 
pleasing design to select for ornamenting a white or light 
green satin cushion is a combination of the emblems one 
connects with the memory of Napoleon. Violets, oak 
leaves, and bees are naturally the best-known designs. 
The bees are most true to tradition when embroidered in 
gold bullion and applied to the material. A Napoleonic 
pillow that was raffled for at a fair this winter bad a 
chaplet or victor’s crown of leaves enclosing a very large 
N. The letter was worked with bullion in very high re- 
lief. The leaves were done with silk in the high lights, 
and in chenille where the shadow demanded more sombre 
effects. A piano scarf made of fade couleur de rose satin 
is alleged to be a copy of a harpsichord cover that be- 
longed to the hapless Josephine in her palmiest days. 
The scarf is edged with gold fringe below an embroidered 
border representing a fluttering green ribbon tied into a 
knot at intervals, with a bunch of brown acorns in their 
cups. In the centre is embroidered in satin stitch, with 

y shades of silk, a classic vase, on which is an oval 
medallion left unworked, except for the letter N, which is 
worked in Japanese gold thread upon the material, and 
therefore not in the relief obtained by transferring as de- 
scribed above. 

Going from house to house in New York—and undoubt- 
edly it is the case in all large cities—in response to the 
great number of tea and reception cards that every day’s 
mail brings, the woman of society sees much to imitate, 
as well as much to avoid, in the infinite variety of table 
decorations. It is only a small table, of course, that is 
prepared on these semi-formal occasions, but it is daintily 
arranged to tempt the caller who drops in between four 
and seven in response to her card of invitation; but each 
hostess strives for originality, or, despairing of that, aims 
at decided and formal conventionality. In the latter case 
a caterer generally has charge of everything; and in the 
place of embroidery, lace, and linen, the centre and cor- 
ners of the table are occupied by large salvers of silver 
and plaques of looking-glass. Where the arrangements, 
on the contrary ,are all an effect of the mistress’s own taste, 
there is sometimes less splendor, but always more original- 
ity. At the setting of one table of the latter class, green 
and white were adhered to with very pleasing effect. The 
table was oblong, with square corners, and covered with 
Nile-green surah satin, pushed into irregular furrows or 
billows. Over the satin fresh fern leaves were laid down 
at random. The edge of the Nile-green cover was deco- 
rated with Breton lace, which lay on the polished table 
without falling over the edge. The centre piece was a 
square of bolting-cloth with a painted border of white 
jonquils cut out on the edge, and connected by a waved 
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line of pale green ribbon, also painted on the cloth. A cut- 
giass bowl resting on the centre of the bolting-cloth 
square held, I am sorry to say, environed by beautiful 
ferns, a bunch of green carnations, whose strange artifici- 
ality was almost an antithesis to the fresh springlike 
beauty of the table. The coloring was represented in 
nearly all the more substantial parts of the table-setting. 
The china plates in convenient piles were white with a 
narrow green edge. The sandwiches were made of thin 
bread and butter, rolled into slender tubes, with a celery 
leaf projecting from each end, thereby giving color and 
indexing the filling, which was a mayonnaise of finely 
chopped celery. The small fancy cakes to eat with the 
tea were frosted with green. The bonbons were all green 
and white; and the punch was obscured, except as seen 
through the sides of the huge cut-glass bowl, by its float- 
ing freight of white rose petals and fresh sorrel leaves. In 
the open fields of this 
frigid clime one does 
not find the tender 
trefoil of sorrel in 
March, but even the 
weeds that properly 
belong to spring are 
given to us for a con- 
sideration by the jin 
de siecle florists. 

No one objects to 
a new idea in lamp 
shades, even if its 
execution costs some 
trouble. The shade 
I have in mivud is 
made of transparent 
celluloid, and could 
of course only be used 
upon the standard 
lamps which support 
electric lights, for the 
material is too danger- 
ously combustible to ’ 
be trusted near the warmth of a flame. The shade, which 
was of the size and shape of the porcelain ones generally 
used for centre-table lamps, had apparently but one join. 
Around the lower edge was a fall of gold lace a little over 
two inches wide, of a delicate torchon weave. The same 
lace turned upward like a collar at the top of the shade. 
Covering the space between the rows of lace were fea- 
thery heads of ripe oats gilded. pee | home gilding is 
not a success, but the delicate stems and bearded grains, 
having no plain surface to display poor or uneven work, 
looked very pretty and jewel-like in this connection, and 
when they fell upon and in some places below the ter- 
minating fall of gold lace the effect was pretty, odd, and 
picturesque. 4 : 

The prevalent fancy for shades made of French crimped 
tissue-paper is surely a pretty one, and, because of its in- 
expensiveness, there is no temptation to keep on using a 
shade, as the owner of a costly silk one too often does, after 
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light, air, and dust have quite de- 
stroyed iis beauty. The French 
crépe paper so far. exceeds the do- 
mestic in beauty and durability that 
the slight additional cost is not to be 
considered. There are whole books 
now devoted to instruction in the art, 
if one may so call it, of fabricating 
paper flowers, consequently only 
suggestions as to their arrangement 
need be given here. A bouquet of 
even the most charming crimped 
paper flowers in a vase is no orna- 
ment to a well-furnished room, but 
when tastefully disposed upon a 
lamp shade they are both pretty and 
effective, especially when matching 
the shade in color. Chrysanthemums 
are very pretty in this connection, 
although, from their size, they must 
be more sparingly used. At one of 
the lamp stores a beautiful shade is 
shown which is made of successive 
rows of fringe formed of Japanese 
chrysanthemum petals made of red 
crimped paper. Each petal is given 
a natural curl by bending it down the 
centre over a coarse knitting-needle. 
One row, being mounted directly 
above the other, covers the narrow 
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Fig. 1.—Sprine Jackxet.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-shect Suppl. 
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strip of paper to which the petals are attached. At the 
top row the fringe is put ou the reverse way, and the 
petals trained to fall over the heading. The shade has a 
certain resemblance to a sumptuous tropical flower. 

It is seldom, at a tea or during dessert, that a biscuit 
Tortoni, an ice, or any confection is served without a 
doily lying between its delicate sweetness and the plate. 
Finger-bowls also are still inevitably preserved from con- 
tact with the glass or china plate upon which they are 
passed by a tiny decorated doily. The prettiest, perhaps, 
of all are the dainty Maltese and Venetian silk-lace squares 
which travellers bring home as mementos of their foreign 


visit, Very dainty if less rare ones are made in Mexican 
drawn-work, and these are especially pretty when used at 
a dinner or luacheon where the centre-piece is a large 


square of the same drawn-work, both centre-piece and 
doilies being laid over satin of a color or white. 


THE ARBITER OF FASHION. 


| thirty-five years Worth of Paris was the highest 

authority on women’s dress in all the world, and to a 
great extent the creator of the fashions which succeeded 
one another season by season. He died the other day, in 
his seventieth year, and his passing away was noted and 
commented upon as though a great potentate had ended 
his career. And Worth was a king in a certain sense, as 
is every other man who attains the first place in his field 
of endeavor, and maintains that position against all comers. 
There is genuine eminence and real distinction in such 
prominence as this. Worth achieved this long ago, and 
he held the place easily against all rivals. There had been 
‘‘man-milliners” before his time, but he was the first of 
them to make a fine art of his work and to fill the whole 
world with his fame. Indeed, through the length and 
breadth of the civilized world no contemporary French 
name is better known than that of Worth; no painter, no 
sculptor, no poet, no actor, no novelist, of the past three 
decades, has achieved so widespread a fame as that of this 
dressmaker of the Rue de la Paix. 

Worth was not a Frenchman, but a native of Lincoln- 
shire, in England, and the son of a solicitor. The father 
lost his fortune by a speculation, and at fifteen the son 
went to work, first in a printing establishment, and six 
months later in the dry-goods shop of Swan & Edgar in 
London. There he staid for five or six years, and then 
went to Paris, where he entered the service of a famous 
silk house. While here Worth persuaded his employers 
to make up some of their materials and sell them in that 
form. They began with cloaks, and in 1855 Worth re- 
ceived a medal at a costume exhibition for a cloak which 
he had designed. His success emboldened him to ask for 
a partnership. This was refused, so in 1858 he set up an 
establishment, in a small way, at 7 Rue de la Paix, whiere 
he remained till he died. When he began he employed 
fifty hands; when he died twelve hundred hands were 
at work in the establishment, and during each year 
from six to seven thousand gowns were made, and from 
three to four thousand cloaks. This output, great though 
it was, did not represent Worth’s whole influence on the 
fashion of the time. For twenty years past the leading 
modistes of Europe sand America have bought dresses 
from Worth to use as models, therefore many of his 
gowns and cloaks were reproduced with slight modifica- 
tions many times over. 

Worth came into fashion very soon after he started 
business on his own account, and after that he might have 
imitated the king who said that he was the state, and said 
of himself that he was the fashion. The Empress Eugénie 
saw a dress worn by the beautiful Comtesse de Pourtales, 
and admiring it, asked who had made it. _ She was told of 
Worth, of Rue de la Paix. The Empress sent for him, 
and thereafter he made all of ber dresses of every kind. 
It has been said that every queen in Europe, save her Ma- 
jesty of England, has at one time or another been fitted 

y Worth. At any rate, his business grew to enormous 
proportions, and long ago he was a personality in Paris, 
and one of the most noted men in the world. His fortune 
was also large, and the estate he left to his children, aside 
from the business, which will be carried on by his two 
sons, who were long in partnership with him, was great 
and valuable 

He lived at Suresnes, near Paris, in a beautiful country- 
seat, the rooms of which were furnished and upholstered 
throughout from his own designs, even the carpets having 
been specially made for him. Indeed, he was also the archi- 
tect of the house and landscape-gardener of the grounds. 
His hobby was the collection of china, and it is thought 
that he had one of the largest and most valuable of such 
collections ever made. At this country-place he entertain- 
ed his friends with an Oriental lavishness; he threw off en- 
tirely the manner which he reserved for his establishment 
in Paris. There he was a most pronounced posewr, and 
his affectations were extravagant almost to grotesqueness. 
At times be was arbitrary, brusque,and even brutally rude. 
But there was, in all probability, a method in this manner, 
for through it he secured his own way in everything much 
more easily than he might have done had his ways been 
those of gentleness, his manners those of courtesy. He 
maintained that few women had a sense of fitness, and 
that therefore they needed to be bullied into approving 
what he designed for them. Indeed, he has often said that 
half of his time was spent in persuading his customers to 
abandon what their own hearts were set on, and to accept 
what he chose for them instead. 

In his own Cress this great designer was also most singu- 
lar, but probably it was more fitting, considering the nature 
of his employment, that he should wear a cloak like a Ro- 
man toga than to be clad in the conventional garments of 
an ordinary shopkeeper. When the writer saw him, some 
eight years ago, he wore a cap of black velvet, and a cloak 
or pee of dark material relieved with touches of blue, 
and the edges richly trimmed with fur. The rooms in 
which customers are received in the Rue de la Paix estab- 
lishment are quite plainly furnished, and the floors are 
covered with carpets in fenitation of tiger-skins in gray 
and black, with scarlet bordering. orth always had 
several beautiful young women arrayed in the latest style 
for morning, visiting, Shanes, and ball toilettes, and these 
were paraded before the clients, so that they might get the 
effect of the garments when worn. 

Worth’s best customers for years were Americans. 
It has been said now and then that Worth did not care for 
American custom. This wasnottrue. He liked to drape 
the figures of American women, for he found that more fre- 
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quently than in the women of any other nation the Ameri- 
cans had slimness without leanness. Leanness, sometimes 
called scrawniness, he abhorred. The steel-hoop skirt was 
invented by him as a substitute for crinoline, at the sug- 
gestion of the Empress Eugénie. He was never, as an 
artist, proud of this achievement, and much preferred the 
clinging skirts which showed the outlines of the figure. 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN OLD Marp’'s Love,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MASKS AND FACES. 


re day after his wife’s funeral Mynheer Mopius sat 
in the gilded drawing-room of Villa Blanda. His 
demeanor was properly, pleasantly chastened, for the cud 
of the pompous exequies lay sweet upon his tongue. 

Harriet, busy with her own thoughts at the evening tea 
table, said, “ Yes, it had all been very nice.” 

“But the tea was cold, Harriet,” grumbled Mynheer 
Mopius, for the dozenth weary time. ‘It’s a very bad 
thing in a woman when she can’t make tea.” 

** Of course,” replied Harriet, gazing down at her sable 
garments, and wondering how soon the cheap material 
would get rusty. 

“‘My mother could make ‘excellent tea,” prosed Myn- 
heer, with a melancholy nod. ‘‘ She could do everything 
excellently, could my mother.” 

‘‘A woman ought to,” said Harriet, ‘and when she’s 
done it, she ought to die ” 

“She ought. She ought.” While Mynheer Mopius spoke, 
his thoughts were dwelling on Dominé Pock’s oration by 
the grave. How well the reverend gentleman had alluded 
to the charities of our dear brother afflicted! ‘‘ The con- 
solation which a noble heart can always find in wiping 
other eyes while its own are streaming!’ 

Mynheer blew his nose. 

“This cheap cloth won't last, uncle,” said Harriet, 
briskly. 

He pretended not to hear her. She bored him. She 
had been all very well while his wife dragged on, but 
now—! And why, after all, should he be saddled with this 
sharp-tongued girl? She was no relation of his, though 
she called him “ uncle.” Mevrouw Mopius’s childless sister 
had been the first wife of Harriet’s father, Dr. Verveen. 

“Yes,” he repeated, mechanically, ‘“‘everything my 
mother produced was first rate of its kind.” 

‘* Especially her son,” said Harriet, with a sneer that 
positively fizzled. 

Mynheer Mopius’s yellow face grew a shade healthier 
in color, He exespeed his third cup in thoughtful silence; 
then he said, ‘‘ And now, my dear young lady, what do you 
mean to do?” 

She looked at him, across the steaming urn. 

**Go to bed,” she replied. 

“Quite so. And after?” 

**Why, sleep, of course. What do you mean, uncle?” 

She flushed scarlet. 

‘My dear Harriet, I fear you are too fond of sleeping. 
Surely you understand that you can no longer remain an 
inmate of this house, now that—that I am a lonely wid- 
ower? Much as I regret-—ahem!—you will admit, I feel 
confidefft, that you cannot remain under present circum- 
stances.” 

“‘ Not under present circumstances,” answered Harriet. 

She waited for one long second, her black eyes aflame, 
full on his face. Then the balance in which her fate hung 
snapped suddenly. She sat, self-possessed, amid the col- 
lapse of all her hopes. 

‘I shall always take an interest in you,” said Mynheer 
Mopius, adjusting his neat white mourning-tie; “‘and I 
mean to act very generously, to begin with. I shall take 
lodgings for you for one month, paying your board. I 
should have added a little cash for current expenses, but 
your aunt's legacy bas made that superfluous.” 

** Aunt Sarah left me a hundred florins and her Bible,” 
said Harriet. 

**Dear woman, she did! She always thought of others. 
You are welcome to the money, Harriet, fully, frankly 
welcome. But the Bible! That is a memento of her I 
would fain have retained.” 

* Buy it of me?” said Harriet. 
give for it? Ten florins?” 

“ Harriet, I am shocked,” replied Mynheer Mopius, 
hastily. ‘‘The month’s board will leave you ample time 
to look out for a situation.” 

“To look out for another situation,” said Harriet. 

**Quite so,” exclaimed Mynheer Mopius, delighted at 


her sense. 
Heenet threw back her arm with a jerk that rattled the 


“How much will you 


tea equipage. 
“And to think,” she cried, ‘‘ that only last week I re- 
the doctor!” 


‘More fool you!” replied Mynheer Mopius, coolly. 
** You'll have to be more careful of the Chinese porcelain 
in a strange house, Harriet, and it probably won't be any- 
thing like as 

**I rejected the doctor,” continued Harriet, roughly, 
‘because I didn’t care for him. I couldn’t live with a 
young man I didn’t care for. Uncles are differeni.” 

“ t, I am not really your uncle, you must remem- 
a I am willing to behave as such. If your 

‘ather—” 

“Yes, know. Well, I shall try to get something in a 
month’s time, and if I can, I'll repay the board and lodg- 
ing, dear uncle.” 

“* That is not ye You can place an advertise- 
ment, Harriet, not mentioning names, of course. You 
don’t know enough for a governess, and, besides, you are 
too ‘looking. You had better try to become a com- 

on. If your father—” 

‘Quite so. Yes,I shall try to become a companion— 
to a gentleman.” 

“Harriet! I do not see that it is a laughing matter. 
To an invalid lady. Not that you have any experience of 
invalids. For my dear Sarah enjoyed excellent health 
till almost the last.” 

“To a gentleman,” persisted Harriet, coolly. ‘It is no 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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laughing matter, Uncle Jacob. When I leave this house, 
which at least afforded me some miserable sort of pro- 
tection, I shall advertise for a husband. I dare say some- 
thing nice will tern up. I want a husband I can be really 
fond. of. Somehow I have faith in his turning up.” 

She spoke to herself, but she rejoiced in scandalizing 
the hateful humbug opposite. 

‘Harriet, my dear,” said the widower, solemnly, “all 
this is very much out of place. You should have mote 
respect for the holiness of sorrow, Harriet.” 

“Oh dear no, you needn’t trouble about that,” she in- 
terrupted him. ‘I’m in deadly earnest, I assure you. 
I’ve printed an advertisement before, but it came to no- 
thing. I mean to look out better this time.” 

Her accent belied the outer calm of her attitude; she 
began washing the cups. 

“Printed an advertisement from my house? From 
ba Blanda? If so, I have nourished a—” 

La a) ” 


“IT am extremely tated, Harriet. You are my 
cherished Sarah’s step-niece. I cannot imagine that any 
member, any step-member, of my dear wife’s family would 
demean herself in the manner you describe.” 

He got up and began to walk about, enjoying his brand- 
new mourning. ‘“‘ For any one, of however humble origin 
—and Sarah’s sister married beneath her—to enter into 
relations of—of an amorous description with a stranger! 
Harriet, 1 am horrified. We are not in India, Harriet. 
You are not a black woman, though you niay think and 
act like one. I appeal to you to remember that you are 
connected, however distantly, with an honorable family. 
You are vot free, Harriet, as you might have been before 
your father’s first marriage.” 

He spoke with almost desperate energy. For there were 
some things he had | to discriminate in his inter- 
course with Harriet Verveen; he knew when she meant 
what she said. 

“Pooh!” replied Ffarriet. “‘Good-night, dear uncle. 
You give me a month’s board, without wages, and notice 
to quit. I am very grateful, dear uncle; but henceforth 
you must allow me to fashion my own life as I choose.” 

They stood facing each other. There was no noise and 
no recrimination. h knew it would be useless. 

“*I have nourished a serpent in my bosom,” said Myn- 
heer Mopius, triumphantly getting out his quotation, after 
all. ‘‘I can’t keep you here a day longer, Harriet, ay 
you seem to be annoyed about going. It wouldn't 
proper, and, besides, I may have other plans. I treat you 
generously. Whatever you may elect to do, I hope you 
will repay me by henceforth dropping all pretended rela- 
tionship to myself. That must be an understood thing. 
Such conduct as you propose—clandestine love-affairs, 
anonymous love-affairs—I consider most scandalous. All 
the world considers it scandalous. I cannot allow a 
breath of ill odor to sully the unspotted name of Mopius. 
Harriet, I hope you fully agree to that suggestion. If not, 
I should consider myself compelled to retract.” 

‘**Oh, most willingly,” again interrupted Harriet. She 
steadily sought her uncle’s shifty glances. ‘‘I break all 
relation between us as completely as—I crush this cup!” 
The — porcelain fell to the ground in shell-like frag- 
ments. Mynieer Mopius darted forward with a shriek. 
Meanwhile Harriet slipped from the room, her right hand 
bleeding, her mood somewhat relieved. 

Next morning she left the house. After the night’s 
consideration of circumstances she was not sorry to go. 
She believed, with a desperate woman’s pertinacity, in 
the ultimate success of the wide choice she had allowed 
herself. She would take a husband after her own heart. 
Already she pictured him to herself, good-looking, with a 
fair mustache. 


In the great city close to Drum—a city which may as 
well remain nameless—a modest variety may be found 
of those public entertainments which constitute, to the 
many, a principal criterion of civilization. In the nine- 
teenth-century march of mind—which, after all, is but the 
advance of ’Arry—a town with no permanent music-hall 
troupe is voted ‘‘slow.” Drum was distinctly “ slow.” 
Its big sister aspired, in spasms, to be reckoned ‘‘ fast.” 

Occasionally, therefore, when the fit was upon her, the 
big sister clutched, gasping, at some Parisian form of di- 
version—a river féte with fireworks, horse-races, or in win- 
ter bal costumé et paré. The latter was decidedly a bad 
spasm, for Northern nations can make nothing of the 
‘*Veglione.” Still, every season, a couple of these pic- 
turesque gayeties were organized by indefatigable impre- 
sarii (in rose-colored spectacles), the price of admission 
being fixed at a florin for gentlemen, ladies free. No re- 
spectable person over thirty was supposed to attend. 

One of the least unsuccessful costume balls the city has 
ever seen came off just before Christmas, in the year we 
are —— illie van Troyen was there as Paris, 
with another Helen, this being a delicate joke on the part 
of the woman whose rule was to end next week. As she 
accurately pointed out, the right Helen was, after all, the 
“— love. 

Only Gerard's deep ————s had prevented his pres- 
ence. page py fares su , bebind his back, that he 
might go as a Mute. The gay band he lived amongst 
agreed unanimously that ‘it was high time that Gerard 
got over his parent’s demise.” He was not a success in 
the réle of the impecunious — 

Willie van Troyen, on this festal occasion, was drunk, 
and, from his place in a stage-box, between two sirens, he 
was roaring with laughter at the antics of a goose in the 
- The whole floor of the small theatre bad been cleared 
or perambulation, while those who meant dancing could 
retire to the stage. Mostof the masks, however, preferred 
to walk about and make believe they were funny, in a 
half-annoyed jostle of un ious familiarity, under the 
critical contemplation of the humbler amphitheatre side- 
tables, and of the champagne-sodden boxes up above. 
Every now and then some ambitious buffoon, excited by 
the continuous spur of the music, would suddenly leap at 
facile applause. There would be a sweep of the crowd in 
his direction, and an outburst of meaningless laughter, 
every one exclaiming that the joke was good, while think- 
ing it rather tame. 

t even the numerous laughers who were only pre- 
tending to amuse themselves agreed in recognizing the 
very real drollery of the Goose. He—it was evidently a 
masculine goose, as distinguished from a gander—he 
trotted about in the —_ est manner, a t yellow- 
beaked ball of white black feathers with unreason- 
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ably protruding quills. Just now he had hold of a 
stout and solemn gentleman in red velvet, who evidentl 
represented a potent, grave, and reverend Signior. Th 
dignified persouage looked exceedingly out of place—not 
to speak of a false nose through his mask—in so foolish a 
company of mummers. 

The se had a nasty talent for cackling with the ex- 
travagant clatter of his big wooden beak, and he kept up 
this deafening music incessantly as he ran round and 
round the fat gentleman in velvet, who turned helplessly 
hither and thither, amid volleys of merriment. Every now 
and then the cruel bird, as it ran, would draw the pointed 
quills from under its feathers and therewith prick the 
reverend signior in unexpected places, causing him to 
wriggle and twist. Just then there was a pause in the 
programme ; the whole theatre shook with this unex- 
pected fun. 

“Why can’t you leave me alone?” hissed the unfortu- 
nate senator, in streaming suspense. But the Goose made 
no reply. Stopping his mad pace for a moment, he actu- 
ally began chalking up emg with one of his quills on 
the senator’s pendent mantle, chattering all the while. In 
vain the proud aristocrat wrestled and protested. The 
Goose, holding the mantle firmly, chalked a huge note of 
interrogation upon it, and wrote under this sign, amid 
breathless interest, the question: ‘‘ What does your Wor- 
ship here?” A renewed outburst greeted this sally. 
Willie van Troyen, unsteadily prominent, pelted the witty 
bird with hot-house grapes. 

** Go along, you hypocrite; I know you,” said the Goose, 
in his victim’s ear. ‘‘I’ve chalked up your real name 
behind.” 

At this the crimson noble, breaking down, began to cry 
real tears of shame and spite. ‘‘ You've ruined me, then,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ And I can't for the life of me imagine 
why!” 

Boh!” said the Goose, and resumed his clatter more 
heartily than ever, 

Bat at this juncture a Goose-girl stepped unexpectedly 
into the arena. She drove off the Goose with some well- 
directed blows, and taking the arm of the red-velvet gen- 
tleman, led him disconsolate away. 

“It's your own fault for coming,” squeaked the Goose- 
girl. *‘ Let's go and talk it over in a private box.” 

‘No, indeed; private boxes are very expensive. M 
dear creature, for Heaven's sake, let me sit down on this 
settee. I—I—am anxious to obliterate—” he began, vio- 
lently rubbing bis back against the cushions of the sofa. 
‘‘T am quite at a loss to understand,” he said, “ but tell 
me, my dear, you didn’t—eh?” 

‘** Yes, indeed,” replied the maiden. ‘‘ Your style and 
title, Mynheer the Councillor, were written there in full.” 

He broke into an oath. ‘‘ Not my name,” he sobbed. 
‘* You—you didn’t see my name?” 

The Goose-girl sat down beside him. She used a small 
instrument to disguise her voice. ‘‘ Why did you come 
here, you horrid old man?” she said. ‘I saw you flirting 
with Little Red Riding-hood. I saw you dancing with 
that atrocious Bacchante. ‘Clandestine love - affairs,’ 
‘ Anonymous engagements.’ And your wife not five weeks 
dead! Oh, Uncle Sasch—Uaels Jacob!” Harriet dropped 
into her natural voice, letting fall both her mask and her 
manner. 

‘* Harriet!” exclaimed Mopius, ‘this exceeds—” 

‘* Indeed it does,” she interrupted, coolly. ‘‘ Don’t speak 
so loud, dear uncle, or the Goose will be coming back.” 

Mynheer Mopius started to his feet. 

‘This is some conspiracy to ruin me,” he said, speak- 
ing like one dazed. ‘I’m ruined already. I’m going—” 

‘“* Wait a moment,” objected his tormentor. ~‘It isn’t 
true that your name was written up; I prevented that in 
time. So, you see, you have a good deal to thank me for. 
But, uncle, that Goose is a writer on the staff of the Drum 
Independent ; he is one of their leading men, and a very 
great friend of mine. His quills are very real quills. He 
is anxious to tell—when the by-election comes on next 
week, which is to render you Right Worshipful—an 
amusitig little story of a highly respectable candidate 
who, barely a month after his dear wife’s death, danced 
with a charming Bacchante at a charming masked ball.” 

‘*What do you want of me, Harriet?” shrieked the 
wretched widower. ‘Do you want money? I can let 
you have a little, if you like.” 

“Hush! Let’s talk it over quietly in this quiet corner, 
Uncle Jacob. I am pitiless. Understand that at once. 
No compounding. You must surrender absolutely. Bet- 
ter do it with a good grace.” 

‘*] know you want to marry me,” answered Mopius, 
sulkily; ‘‘and I don’t mind so very much, though it's 
hard to have it forced on one. I'd rather have had a wo- 
man with a softer tongue; but I’ve been looking about 
me, and one has this fault and another has that; I always 
said you were good-looking, Harriet. I'll marry you, if 
you like, though I’d rather have had a lady-born.” 

‘Marry you!” she blazed out at him. “No, indeed, 
I'm going to marry a man whose boots you daren’t lick, 
unless he let you. A good man, beautiful as good, and 
clever as he is beautiful—a man who will some day be great, 
and I—love—him. He is poor, and the whole world is 
before him, and I love him. Marry you!” 

‘Well, you wanted to a month ago,” muttered Mopius. 

‘‘Let me speak. If you want to hush up this disgrace- 
ful story you must give my love””—her voice caressed the 
delicious word—‘‘ two thousand florins. He will be sat- 
isfied with that; then he can pay off his debts, and we 
can start our humble housekeeping.” 

“ Harriet, it’s a mean trick. I should never have 
thought that you, with your pride—” 

“Silence, you!” she exclaimed under her breath, crush- 
ing down her own misgivings with reckless vehemence. 
“ Flow dare you question his good pleasure,or1I? You 
obey; so do I. Only two thousand florins. He is very 
moderate. He might have demanded ten. But I told 
him I didn’t want your dirty money. Love can be happy 
in a garret. Come, let’s have done with the whole horrid 
business. I promised to call him, and then you can go. 
The Goose-girl put a whistle to her lips, and immediately 
her obedient bird came clucking up from among the 
motley crowd. As he came his weary din gra ually as- 
sumed the shape of “Ja-cob! Ja-cob! Ja-cob!” with ter- 
rible. reiterated distinctness. [ 

Hush, please, darling,” pleaded Harriet, her voice full 
of soft entreaty; “uncle is willing to give the two thou- 
sand florins, as I propose.” 

“To further his candidature,” said the Goose, bowing 
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low. ‘‘It is clearly understood that the money is paid to 
further his candidature. I am proud, sir, to make your 
acquaintance.” 

The Goose saluted, with silly flap. 

** And now he had better go,” exclaimed Harriet. 

**My dear child, what are you thinking of?” protested 
the Goose, as Mynheer Mopius hastily rose to render 
ready obedience. ‘‘I have only just had the pleasure of 
meeting your uncle. I am, sure he will do us the favor 
of being present at a little champagne supper in one of 
the upstairs boxes—as host.” 

“Oh no,” began the Goose-girl, and checked herself, 
meeting the Goose’s eye. 

“I shall be willing,” stammered Mopius, “‘ if necessary, 
to pay—” 

The Goose interposed. 

**My dear sir, what are you thinking of?” he said, 
loftily. ‘‘Is this the way such matters are mana 
among men of honor? Harrict, take your uncle’s arm.” 

Together the trio ascended to the grand tier. Mynheer 
Mopius's supper, as ordered by the Gosee, was exquisite; 
the host finished by enjoying it himself, and drinking too 
much wine. Willie van Troyen insisted on rolling in 
from the adjoining box to shake the Goose by the hand. 
He also drank to the health of the recumbent masked 
gentleman in shabby red velvet, who was singing senti- 
mental songs in an undertone, with unpremeditated shrieks. 

“ Dear love, for thee I would lay down my |i-i-fe, 
For, without thee, what would that life avail?” 

The Goose informed Willie that the Senator was a re- 
tired Indian Viceroy, who had given many such a magnifi- 
cent entertainment in his day. Willie put his finger to 
his nose and immediately invited his Excellency to his 
wedding six days hence. Upon which his Excellency 
burst out crying, and said that the word reminded him of 
the best of departed wives. Harriet sat staring down 
into the now almost deserted pit. 

The cold December dawn had not yet achieved more 
than the hope of its forth-coming when the Goose’ took 
away Mynheer Mopius in a cab to a quiet hotel. Behind 
them still echoed the loud talk of the young officers. 
They passed, in the fearsome streets, a troop of roysterers 
from a gin shop. ‘*‘ We won't go home till morning!” 
rang hideous on the patient night. Here and there a win- 
dow shone out, fully lighted, with its message of suffering 
or suspense. 

Up above—far, far above—stood, silent, God’s eternal 
stars, watchful, serenely waiting, in the darkness whence 
we come and whither we return. 


Three days after the ball Mynheer Mopius paid up like 
a man, and three days after he had paid up Mynheer 
Mopius was sitting one evening in his accustomed arm- 
chair, reflecting on his loneliness and the unexpected rarity 
of charming claimants for his hand. In fact, during this 
month, with his indecent precipitancy, he had exposed 
himself to a couple of very painful rebuffs. Of course, 
he was exceedingly angry with Harriet. But, really, all 
that he cared for was himself, his own comfort, his own 
glory, an audience, especially for his'evening songs. 

In the midst of his reflections Harriet walked in. She 
cast off her wrap, sans géne, upon the nearest sofa. 

‘* I’ve come to marry you, after all,” she said, quite col- 
lectedly. 

Mynheer Mopius eiger 

‘* Harriet,” he replied, ‘‘this is—go away! After your 
conduct of last week, go away!” 

‘*T forgive your conduct,” said Harriet, unmoved. 

** And the—the Goose you were in love with?” inquired 
Mynheer Mopius, not without some satisfaction. 

‘‘He was unworthy,” replied Harriet, with level eye- 
brows. ‘‘ He has thrown me over.” 

** As soon as he had the money,” said Mynheer Mopius, 
rubbing his palms between his knees. 

“ Yes, as soon as he had the money,” admitted the girl, 
quite simply. ‘‘It appears there is another woman in 
the business. All that is dead and gone. All my money’s 
gone. I haven't had anything to eat since yesterday 
morning. Never mind that. But my decision’s taken. 
I've come back to marry you. And I mean to.” 

“You can’t against my will, Harriet,” said Myoheer 
Mopius, beaming. ‘Go away.” 

** Look here, Cncle Jacob, you're going to marry me, it 
—don't make me say the alternative. I'd rather think 
you married me without the alternative. It’s not very 
nice, anyway, but I don’t intend to starve. And as I 
don’t believe in men any more, it really doesn’t matter 
much. Now ring for the servants and tell them you're 
going to marry me!” 

‘* Harriet, go away!” 

Harriet crossed to the bell-rope and pulled it. “ What 
does your Worship here?” she said, incoherently. ‘‘ You 
asked me a week ago, and I said no. You don’t ask me 
to-day, and I say yes. Such is woman. Better than man, 
at his worst.” 

The footman answered the bell. For a moment Har- 
riet’s courage failed her before his severe expectancy. 
** Bring some biscuits,” she said. 

‘* Harriet,” began Mynheer Mopius, thoroughly cowed, 
like the bully he was, ‘‘ you must allow at least another 
month to intervene before the thing can be even mooted. 
I always admitted, Harriet, you know, that you were a 
very good-looking girl. But, before I say another word, 
I must insist on your going down on your bended knees 
and humbly begging my pardon for your disgraceful con- 
duct of the other night.” 

Harriet Verveen understood the antagonist she had 
vanquished. The proud girl actually knelt on the carpet 
and repeated the humiliating words. 

** Very good!” said Mynheer Mopius, in high good-hu- 
mor; ‘‘and, Harriet, I won’t marry you till you succeed 
in matching that cup you broke.” ite smiled to himself 
in the glass, the future Town Councillor. 

‘*You are very poor, Harriet,” he continued, ‘‘and of 
humble origin. It is a great thing for you to become 
Madame Mopius. I hope you feel that.” 

**Oh yes,” replied Harriet, meekly. She had got up 
from the floor. Meanwhile the footman had brought in a 
tray of biscuits. She fell on them, ravenously. 

“Well, Harriet, if ever I make you my wife—and I 
don't say I shall, mind—I ho ‘ou will a good and 
obedient consort, like the faithful creature I have lost.” 

“‘Oh yes,” said Harriet, again. Soon after she went 
back to her lodgings with a little money in her purse. 
She turned in the hall door of Villa Blanda. 
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“Won't I pay you out for this!” she said, aloud. Never 
till the day of her death could she look down at her knees 
without seeing dust upon them. Mopius had cause to re- 
member his triumph, though she made him a good wife, ou 
the whole. 

That evening, far into the night, the miserable woman 
lay at the open window of her garret, with her forehead 
knocking the sill. Her neighbor, a poor blind seamstress, 
sat up in bed, trembling, awe-struck by the sobs that 
seemed to shake the flimsy house. It was winter, bitterly, 
frostily cold. On the window sill, bent, pressed back 
again, clammy with kisses, stuck a stupid bit of paste- 
board—the smirking photograph of a man. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CORONETS AND CROSSES, 


MEANWHILE, untouched by the bustle and slush of the 
market-town, or the still greater turmoil and filth of its 
more distant metropolis, the little village and wide de- 
mesne of Horswyk lay serene under their mantle of wn- 
sullied snow. Surely each additional myriad of inhabi 
tants deepens the vulgarity of their place of abode, as 
when ink-drops fall measured into a glass of pure water. 
The country has its full share of vices—-every anchorite’s 
cave has that. The country has snobbishness, perhaps, 
more than the town. But it has not vulgarity. 

Snobbishness, be it observed, is by no means a marked 
characteristic of the Dutch. There was little of that 
element in the heart-felt and healthy veneration which the 
surrounding country side offered as natural tribute to the 
lord of the manor. The lord was a legitimate and very 
actual centre of interest for miles around, radiating wisely 
diversified influence to all parts of the horizon. Can avy 
thoughtful man dispute that God had willed it so? The 
— of rank is one thing. Of that the Horswykers 

new pe A little. The perception of proportion is an- 
other: it is still existent, though moribund, because the 
masses confuse it with humility, or, still more blunder- 
ingly, with humiliation. The Horswykers were not 
humble—the Dutch peasant is not—but they were self- 
respecting. It is the man who dearly loves a lord, and 
can’t get near enough, that wants to see him hung up on 
a lantern-post. 

To many hundreds of simple souls the reigning Baron 
van Helmont was the one visible manifestation of Wemen 
greatness. 

The Divine is intangible, and, at any rate, non-com- 
parable. The gleam of the Horst through its ancestral 
trees was a daily reminder of Rule. 

The change, therefore, in the King one feels—whom we 
all have, even Emperors—convulsed the whole community, 
at first, with much more than curiosity. The old Baron 
had lolled on the throne for so many easy years. The old 
Baron had never lifted his sceptre. All his influence— 
great as it was—had been automatic. 

Everybody liked him, for he had never, by doing any- 
thing, given cause for offence. And everybody liked 
Gerard, destined, by the very insouciance of his open-hand- 
ed condescension, to conquer all simple hearts. The new 
lord was an unknown quantity. Men lifted their heads, 
Ps ta not decided as yet in what direction to shake 
them. 

Ursula, of course, they all knew from her infancy, but 
as one, more or less, of themselves. She had lived rather 
a sequestered life, keeping much to herself and to her 
father; yet they had always benignly approved of the 
parson’s daughter, chiefly on account of her absolute free- 
dom from all forms of assumption and self-assertion, such 
as clerical womankind too often affects. But, as Baroncss 
van Helmont, her character seemed out of drawing. It 
must readjust itself to their ideas, if such a thing were 
ever possible. On the whole, the peasantry of the coun- 
try-side did not approve of Baron Otto’s choice; there was 
something incongruous in this too human link between 
earth and heaven. Pharaoh should marry his sister, not 
his kitchen-maid. 

Even the Dominé had felt this, though he knew himself 
to bea gentleman. Perhaps on that account. 

Pharaoh, settling himself in his unaccustomed seat, 
might well have wished for a Joseph. His predecessor's 
= had been years of fatness, aqvioaitarss prosperity, 

ut there bad been no storing in granarics, to stint the 
full-bellied kine. There had been plentitude everywhere, 
and plenteous hunger. The hunger remained. Pharaoh 
resolved to be his own Joseph, but, face to face with 
famine, Joseph comes too late. 

By the united assistance of the two old ladies Gerard’s 
claim had been met. The Freule van Borck had been 
very particular about the legal part and the mortgage, 
holding long consultations with her notary. In all busi- 
ness matters women, starting from the conviction that 
their defencelessness is sure to be imposed upon, insist on 
driving bargains of granitic hardness. When four per 
cent. represents a fair rate of interest, a woman demands 
six, ultimately resigning herself to accepting five, because 
a@ woman, you know, can’t hold out against men, as she 
querulously tells you ever afterwards. The notary was 
compelled to restrain the Freule’s fervor of self-sacrificial 
money-getting. As the weeks crept on she became more 
and more resolved to assist her nephew advantageously. 
And when everything had at last been arranged, the 
estate was left saddled with a heavy annual payment it 
could barely sustain. 

“Never mind,” said Otto, looking round on the costly 
treasures he mightn’t sell and didn’t want. That had be- 
come the brave refrain of his resolve. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
and then he set his teeth hard. It was very different from 
the tout s’ arrange of his race. 

He steeled himself, doggedly, and a little dogmatically, 
to “ putting things right.” That process, of course, an- 
noys the numerous persons who don’t care to be told that 
things were wrong before. Besides, no adjustment is pos- 
sible—especially not a rectilinear one—without knocks 
and shoves in all directions. 

First and foremost, Otto had to do battle with his mo- 
ther. The widow resented as an insult the suggestion 
that anything could need alteration. 

“Things have always been like that in your father’s 
time,” she said over and over again. *‘ And, Otto, I can- 
not understand all this talk of yours about income and ex- 
penditure. Of course people have income and expendi: 
ture. Surely your father must have had them too, but he 
never worried about them as you do,” 
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‘OH, THEY ARE ALL THAT,’ CRIED OTTO, FACING 


Otto knew this. It had been a favorite maxim of his 
father’s—not, perhaps, an altogether incorrect one—that 
only small incomes necd balance to a hair. ‘* Rich men,” 
the Baron used to say, ‘‘ have other resources besides their 
revenues 

But your father always told me that you were a bad 
manager because over-anxious to be a good one,” the 
Dowager would murmur, querulously. ‘The excellence 
of management, he always said, was moderation, and, dear 
me, Otto, you manage more in a month than your father 
in ali his lifetime. But you don't sell the art collections, 
mind. They belong to me. Your father always said you 
would sell them.” 

She even insisted on finishing the costly decoration of 
the west room, to Otto's bitter annoyance. ‘‘ Would you 
leave it unfinished?” she asked, with a flash of her old 
bright spirit It was almost fortunate for Otto that she 
had never completely recovered from the shock of her 
husband’s death. For hours she would sit, silent and 
motionless, in the boudoir she had filled with his portraits 
from all parts of the house. And when the new Baron 
entered, she would quote his father at him. 

‘IT will spend less than my income,” repeated Otto, 
grinding his heel into the carpet. It sounds easy in a big 
house, but, in fact, it is easier in asmall one. He retrench 
ed, and made the whole family most increasingly uncom 
fortable. When at last he extinguished the great waste 
ful fire in the hall, there was a palace revolution. The 
butler gave notice. ‘‘ For I’m too old,” he informed Myn- 
heer the Baron, ‘ letting him have a bit of his mind,’ ‘‘ to 
expose my life at my age in them draughty passages.’ 

* Very well, go,” said Otto, fiercely. But he didn’t like 
it. The man had been with them for years. The Dow- 
ager-Baroness cried at thought of his leaving. All the 
servants looked sullen and demonstratively blue-nosed. 
For weeks the new master had been causing them suc 
cessive annoyance. Some kind of chivalry taught him to 
screen his young wife 

‘Let me do it, dear,” pleaded Ursula, when Otto com 
plained that he must speak to the cook. ‘‘ Surely that is 
my department.’ 

‘Oh yes, it is,” he said, looking out of the window. 
“Oh yes.” 

“ Well, then, what has she done? She seems to me a 
nice, pleasant-spoken person.” 

‘Oh, they are all that,” cried Otto, facing round, with 
sudden eloquence. ‘‘ They are all nice, all pleasant-spo- 
ken. My father’s people always were. Imagine, Ursula, 
that this woman, whom mamma has had in her service for 
fifteen years, daily —mind you, daily — writes down a 
pound of meat more than the butcher brings, and divides 
the profits with him!” 

‘* How can she?” objected Ursula, who had not yet got 
accustomed to a household in which such things were 
possible, and even proper 

“How? Don’t ask me how. I suppose she calls it 

perquisites.’ 1 met an English marquess once who told 
me that in his father's time the annual beer bill had 
touched two thousand pounds. His was three hundred 
It's all a question of authorizing theft by silence. Keep 
your fingers off the tap. That's all.” He laughed. 

‘*T'll weigh the meat to-morrow myself,” cried Ursula, 
rising already to do it. ‘‘ That will stop them at once. 
We weigh it at home; that’s to say, Aunt Mopius often 
does, And I've had to scold Oskamp’s boy before. I 
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ROUND, WITH SUDDEN ELOQUENCE 
ALWAYS WERE’” 


should never have thought it of Oskamp 
Otto, your mother never weighs the meat?” 

Otto smiled. 

**So that will be all right. 
to it myself.” 

“No, I think you had better not,” reasoned Otto, grave- 
ly. ‘'I—I think I had better do it. My mother, you see, 
Ursala, will take anything of that kind more easily from 
me 

He hurt her cruelly, for it was by no means the first 
time she had thus been checked in the well - meant en- 
deavor to assume her legitimate duties. She turned away 
in silence, and took up some needle- work. 

Somehow he realized, helplessly, that things were again 
uncomfortable. ‘My dear child,” he explained, ‘‘it is 
only because I am anxious to shield you.” 

But she stopped him. “I don’t want to be shielded,” 
she said, quickly; ‘‘at least, not always.” And she beat 
back her emotion, looking away with trembling lip. 

He stood uncertain, gazing at her, and his eyes grew 
half reproachful. 

**Oh, of course you don’t understand!” she exclaimed, 
unwillingly reading his thoughts. ‘‘ You have married a 
plaything, Otto. You cannot comprehend my wanting to 
be a wife.” 

**My dear child—” he began. 

He too constantly called her that. She detested the 
name. She knew well enough how much he was her 
elder 

“I am not a child,” she cried, passionately. 
woman, and your wife.” 

“Yes,” he replied, sternly, reading discontent in her 
pent-up vehemence, and perhaps a little assumption ; 
‘you are now the Baroness van Helmont.” 

**Tam not. Lam not!” she cried,recklessly,and dropped 
her work in her agitation. ‘‘I mean I am not that only. 
I am sick of merely being that. I am your wife, Otto. 
I have a right to be recognized as such.” 

Otto paced down the large room and upagain. ‘‘I am 
sorry,” he said, stiffly, ‘“‘ that you consider yourself slight- 
ed by any one, but | cannot ask my mother to leave the 
house. There are difficulties, of course, in your position. 
I am the first to admit them. We all have difficulties. 
Often they are unavoidable. Yours seem so to me.” 

She looked at him, her brown eyes dilated with horror; 
then, suddenly, very sweetly, her tenderness flowed across 

a ’ r 
them. ‘‘Oh, Otto,” she said, softly, ‘‘why do we so con- 
stantly misunderstand each other? It is you by whom I 
want to be recognized as your wife—nobody else!” 

Then he caught her to his breast, and kissed her seri- 
ously, as they kiss who love deeply but apart. 

‘*] want to take my share of your work,” she contin- 
ued, caressingly, “and, especially, my share of your wor- 
ry. I am so tired, Otto, of sitting in the big drawing- 
room. To you, at least, I want not to be ‘My Lady 
Nobody.’ I didn’t marry you for that.” 

‘*What did you marry me for?” he questioned, play- 
fully. 

‘Certainly not for that,” she replied, gravely, and the 
answer fell cold on his heart, for all that it left unsaid. A 
moment afterwards she added, ‘‘Of course, because I 
loved you.” She thoughtfully spoke her conscientious 
verity; but love is quicker than thought. 

He left her, with a kind little pat of encouragement, and 
she sank down beside the dog, hiding her sunny brown 
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‘THEY ARE ALL NICE, ALL PLEASANT-SPOKEN! MY FATHERS PEOPLE 


head in the softly responsive fur. She could feel Monk's 
great heart beating gravely. The room was very large 
and empty; the house was very large. 

Yes, though he did not realize it, Otto van Helmont had 
married his wife for her face—a sweet apparition, bright 
and fresh among the home-flowers, a suggestion of the 
dear fatherland, a dream of wholesome Dutch girlhood. 
He had married for that most unsatisfactory of all reasons, 
** because he had fallen in love.” Not even a fortnight, 
be it remembered, had elapsed between his first sight of 
Ursula and their engagement. A man must either know 
his wife before he learns to love her, or else he must never 
need to love her, or else he will certainly never learn to 
know her. That last eventuality, the rarest, is surely the 
most desirable, but only if the love be mutual and exceed- 
ingly great. 

Otto, then, had never penetrated into a character whose 
reserve was so like his own that he could not understand 
it. He loved his young wife, and kissed her; and he fan- 
cied, like so many men, that his consciousness of loving 
her was sufficient for all her wants. As for her position 
in the house, in the family, if it was uncomfortable, could 
he help that? Was not he himself weighed down by his 
difficulties, his responsibilities, the worry of universal 
deepening displeasure? What were the pin- pricks she 
complained of, compared to his wounds? Her mamma- 
in-law was inconsiderate; his mother was unkind. Her 
dependents were not always courteous; his own people 
hardened their countenances against him. He could not 
help thinking that much of her petulant soreness—well, 
she was young—was provoked by mortification because 
of the scant dignity or authority her sudden elevation had 
brought her. Had she not said to him, ‘*1 will not be My 
Lady Nobody; at least, let me not be it to you.” 

She was annoyed, then, at being it to him and to all. 
The combination vexed her. She had hoped, as My Lady, 
to be Somebody indeed. 

He sighed from irritation. It was not his fault. Yet 
he was a little disappointed in Ursula. He had thought 
hers was an essentially gentle nature, unassuming, unas- 
piring. Even not desiring to meddle and share in her 
husband's affairs, because that for a young girl is impos- 
sible. A thoroughly womanly woman, who cried out in 
horror at thought of men’s work, such as sheep-slaughter- 
ing, or of men’s play, such as a fox-hunt; a woman who 
could be tacitly brave on occasion, able to endure, though 
unable to act. Thus had she revealed herself to him in 
the week of his swift immersion—his model woman, in a 
word. That is the worst of tumbling into love. You 
marry your model woman, and have to live with your 
wife. Now Ursula was far superior to Otto's ideal. There 
is nothing more hopeless in human relationships. 

He turned impatiently from himself and went down to 
the room where his bailiff was waiting. All that morning 
he had been weighed down by the prospect of this inter- 
view. No, he was not the man, in his gentleness of heart, 
to “set things right.” 

“You can do as you like,” he cried, starting up from 
the other’s excuses and tergiversations. ‘‘ You can go or 
you can stay. But never again, if I live’—his heart 
throbbed wildly as he bent that cruel hated look of his 
on the sullen retainer—‘‘ never again, by God, shall you 
charge one and eight for a laborer’s wages while paying 
him one and five!” 

(to ae conrinurp.) 
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AUNT N’'OMI’S ROAD TAX. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 

“TOW, mother, I wouldn't. Ye'll jest set everybody 
to talkin’ "bout ye, an’ thet’s all the good it'll dew.” 
‘*Lecty Ann Bullock, jest bold yer tongue. I know 
what's what jest ’s well ’s yew or any other nex’ one. I'm 
jest clean tired watchin’ all them lazy men a-goin’ a-hulk- 
in’ along to play at workin’ eout ther road tax, while I'm 
a-bendin’ over an’ a-breakin’ my back raisin’ gardin sass 
to sell to pay mine; an’ I jes swan I’m a-goin’ to play at 


workin’ eout mine tew. There’s Jim Bloxham this min- 
ute a-goin’ past with his hoe on his shoulder, an’ I’m 
a-goin’ with mine on my shoulder. I guess thet’s a game 
thet mor’n men kin play at.” 

The irate speaker was a somewhat masculine-looking 
woman, well on in the sixties, but far stronger and more 


active in her motions than most women of thirty. Clad 
in a stout brown calico gown sparsely dotted with white 
flowers, the skirt turned up all round to reveal a thick 
brown woollen petticoat which cleared the ground by 
several inches, and a pair of good calf-skin boots, broad 
soled, and flat heeled, the whole crowned by a deep sun- 
bonnet of plaid gingham, while ostentatiously carrying a 
hoe over her right shoulder and a small tin pail in her left 
hand, ‘‘ Aunt N’omi” Bullock made a striking and pic- 
turesque if not beautiful object, trudging ponderously 
off down the dusty highway. 


Her daughter, a creature of different mould, stood in 
the door of the low unpainted house, —— out after 
her mother from between fragrant thickets of blooming 
Scotch briers, riotously overgrowing their boundaries 


and encroaching upon the door space, so that one or two 
daring clusters nodded in front of the young woman’s 
eyes. The tall and slender figure, clad in a “ skimpy” 
gown of blue and white calico, had a sort of lissome grace 
in its flat outlines; the wide and tender violet eyes glowed 
with a soft brilliance from under a broad white brow; the 
mouth was mirthful and sweet, yet showed a firmness 
which was the sole resemblance to the mother after whose 
sturdy step she was gazing so intently, 

“ Mother an’ me’s diff'runt "bout most everything,” 
Alecta said to herself, as she turned back into the kitchen 
door. ‘I don't s’pose nothin’ could ever make us think 
alike. But she’s good, mother is, good’s gold; an’ if them 


men down there don’t treat her right I know who'll make 
‘em sing small efterwa’ds; an’ they can’t hurt her none, 
ennyhow.” 

In all long-settled country - places, whose inhabitants 


have lived side by side from youth to age, there exists a 
kindly custom of calling each other ‘‘ Uncle” and ‘‘ Aunt” 
this or that when silver hairs have crowned the bowing 
heads, and the once familiar Tom or Sally, freely ex- 
changed between those who have been boys and girls to- 
gether, seems to be too irreverent when used by their 
children and grandchildren. Hence, in every such neigh- 
borhood, there are numbers of “uncles” and “ aunts” 
who could claim such titles of relationship to few if any 
among those who extend it to them in a spirit of oddly 
mingled respect and familiarity. 

Among the inhabitants of Glencairn Township, in one 
of the Eastern ‘‘river counties” of the State of New 
York, few were better known than “ Aunt N’omi Bul- 
lock.” ‘She ain't like nobody else,” was the unanimous 
verdict of her neighbors, and this implied a strong degree 
of disapproval. Even among more highly cultivated peo- 
ple there is an undercurrent of feeling that “ not to be like 
other people” is in itself a condemnation, and this feelin 
increases rapidly in strength of conviction as the socia 
scale descends. Perhaps it could hardly be said that 
‘‘Aunt N’omi” was disliked by her fellow-towns-people, 
but she was certainly not approved of by them, and the 
consciousness of this served to intensify the traits of char- 
acter which rendered her, in the opinion of the censorious 
among the men, ‘‘ too dumb ‘pinionated for a woman”; 
while the women, who inwardly thought that many of her 
opinions were well founded, p Arma darren in no mea- 
sured terms—expressed themselves to the effect that she 
brought discredit upon the sex by her too firm and aggres- 
sively independent attitude in regard to them. 

As she trudged off down the highway, taking an ounce 
or two of dust upon her boots with every raise of the 
foot, and shaking it off again as she firmly replanted her 
step, Aunt Naomi pushed back the overhanging sun-bon- 
net and revealed a face that only over-strength prevent- 
ed from being positively handsome. The sunburnt com- 
plexion was clear and glowing with health; the large 
black eyes sparkled with fire and fun; the well-shaped 
mouth, that could smile very sweetly when the affections 
or the native kindliness of the woman was uppermost, 
was now closed with a decisive and unrelenting pressure 
over a full set of magnificent teeth. She had made up 
her mind to a certain course,and was going to pursue it. 
She felt that she was well within her legal and moral 
rights, and nothing short of an earthquake, or some other 
power which she could regard as ‘‘ providential,” would 
have the slightest effect towards altering her solidly taken 
stand. 

As with strong and shapely brown hand she pushed 
back the enshading sun-bonnet her eyes met those of a 
stalwart and good-looking young man, who had come up 
behind her, and, like herself, was armed with a hoe, to 
which he had added a spade. 

“ Whar ye goin’, Aunt N’omi?” he inquired, cheerily. 

“Ye know plaguey well whar I’m goin’, Anson Stock- 
bridge. I tol’ ye last night thet I wa’n’t a-goin’ to pay 
no five dollars and seventy cents hard cash for a road tax, 
jest ‘cause I’m a widdy woman an’ hain't got no vote, 
while all the men thet has a mind tew can play at work- 
in’ theer’n eout, an’ so costin’ ‘em nothin’, undly shoe-lea- 
ther an’ tew or three days’ time a-putterin’ ‘round an’ pur- 
tendin’ to work till their tax is worked eout. No, sir/ 
I seen ‘em tew much a layin’ around an’ jokin’ an’ drink- 
in’ root-beer, half the time er squattin’ "long side the road 
waitin’ for the path-master to come an’ set em at work, 
an’ then stoppin’ agin 's soon’s he’s gone out o’ sight on ’s 
way to stir up the nex’ gang. I said last year thet I'd 
paid my road tax in money ie the last time, an’ when I 
say a thing I mean it, an’ ye know it, Anson, as well as 
anybody.” 

Phe strong old woman’s stern face softened almost to 
wistfulness as she said this, glancing at the man beside her. 

“Yes, I dew know it, Aunt N’omi; an’ though I don’t 
think I'd dew as yew’re a-goin’ to do if I was in yewr 
place, ‘cause I don’t think there’s no gre’t to be gained by 
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it, I'll stand by yew, ’s you stood by my mother lon 
oo. . Pol ts f pes thet I'd Stand by yew, a 
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As he ended, the oe brown eyes of the man beamed 
squarely into those of the woman, which met his with 
cheerful confidence. 

“Well, Anson, I don’t reckon I'll git any soft words, 
but I don’t want ’em. I've took my stand, an’ ’t 'll take 
suthin’ stronger ‘an words to hurt me.” 

Both smiled with a sort of grim mutual comprehension, 
but nothing more was said until the two reached the turn 
of the highway, which brought them out upon the main 
street of the village, upon which certain much-needed re- 
pairs were supposed to be making. 

It was early in the day. Eight-hour rules had not yet 
come in force, and though this was work “‘ for the town,” 
and therefore of much less consequence than any private 
undertaking, it was expected that all the workers should 
be on hand by seven in the morning. It was not yet quite 
that, and the motley groups of men, farmers and mechan- 
ics mostly, were standing in easy attitudes of unconscious 
grace, lying at half length on the road-side turf, or seated 
on plough or upturned scraper, while they smoked their 
morning pipes, and exchanged news and opinions on crops 
and cattle, or on the various merits of supervisors and 
other town authorities. 

The arrival of Aunt N’omi and her escort had the effect 
of striking the group into silence and 4 stony fixity of at- 
titude. They al knew her, and what she was come for. 
Their disapproval was keen, and they meant to make her 
conscious of it in the most marked manner. Had it not 
been for the presence of Anson Stockbridge, who was 
well known to be wager | ‘** keepin’ comp’ny with Lecty 
Ann Bullock,” it is highly — that their stand 
might have been still more offensively pronounced, but, 
as it was, any other woman of Glencairn Township would 
have fled long before the day was over, even supposing 
any one of them could have been induced to enter upon 
the day at all under such circumstances. 

The long June hours wore away with exasperating 
slowness for all the eae wera | party, the presence of 
the unwelcome woman effectually destroying the picnic 
hilarity which was usual on such occasions. At first 
Aunt Naomi had thought that she would stop and rest 
every time that the men did so, but her active mind and 
body did not lend themselves so rapidly as theirs to pro- 
longed intervals of gossip and loung ng. and she soon kept 
steadily on, using her hoe to better antage than most 
men used their spades, and being quite as skilful in turn- 
ing the scraper. One of the men insisted that as “‘ Aunt 
N’omi was eout and would stay eout, an’ ther warn’t no 
law agin her stayin’ eout, she must dew jest ’s much an’ 
— the same things the rest did,” and therefore wished 

er to take her turn at driving the plough in furrows 
down the road-side to loosen the soil, ready forthe scraper 
to drag and pile upon the centre of the road, after the 
fashion then, and too often still considered to be ‘* road- 
making”—a fashion which always results in having the 
same thing to do over again after the next hard rain. 
Aunt Naomi would have been quite willing to do as pro- 
, but the others would not listen to this. Though she 
ad, in their opinion, unsexed herself by coming to work 
with men, they still were Americans, and therefore could 
not think of putting the hardest of the work upon a wo- 
man. 

Anson’s courage had been an accepted fact even from 
his early babyhood, and was respected accordingly, but 
this day required the exercise of all he possessed of that 
desirable quality to enable him to ‘‘ stand by” the woman 
whose course he disapproved, yet whom he loved, both 
because she had ‘‘stood by” his mother and saved ber 
life more than once from the drunken fury of his step- 
father, when the boy was too small to help, and because 
she was the mother of the girl who in his eyes was the 
sweetest and most perfect in the whole world. Later on 
Anson Stockbridge proved himself brave among the brave 
on many a well-fought battle-field, but he never did a 
braver deed than he did on that day in ‘‘standing by” 
while taunts, innuendoes, and remarks of double meaning 
were freely exchanged in audible asides around the two. 
All day his face burned, and his sinewy hands fairly 
ached to fasten their strong clutch upon some of the men 
who openly declared that they ‘‘ warn’t a-goin’ to be mealy- 
mouthed jest ‘cause Aunt N’omi 'd put herself where no 
woman warn't wanted,” but he bravely held himself in 
check. 

As for the woman herself, she kept up with her share 
of the work and more, and sealed her ears against being 
anything. ‘‘I jest kep’ on a sayin’ the psalms o’ Davi 
to myself the hull time,” she said afterwards. ‘‘ David 
he went through a heap o’ things that wa’n’t nian. easy, 
’cause he knowed he was doin’ right, an’ I knowed I was 
doin’ right tew. There’s many a woman in this teown 
thet hez to pay taxes, an’ cain’t hev no say about how the 
pres | sh’ll be spent, an’ cain’t earn half the money thet 
men kin, an’ they mus’ pay their tax in good cash, an’ 
hain’t give no chance to work it eout, an’ I’m goin’ to set 
‘em an example. Ef they'd all dew as I dew the men 'd 
see to’t thet women sh’d hev some of the chances they hev 
*emselves. Men ain’t a bad sort, most of ‘em, undly they 
don’t never think of nothin’ fur women ‘less women puts 
‘em in mind on’t, an’ shows by their actions that they 
mean work an’ not talk.” 

Another day still found Aunt Naomi at her self-ap- 
pointed task, and the loyal-hearted Anson still by her 
side. ‘Ten shillings a day” was the’town’s allowance 
to those who ‘‘ worked out” a road tax, so that more than 
four and a half days’ work would have been required to 

y Aunt Naomi’s indebtedness to the town at this rate; 

ut on the ground that “‘ woman’s time warn’t worth so 
much as men’s,” it was decided that only one dollar a day 
could be allowed for her labor. She did not submit to 
this without oft-repeated and vigorous protest, but did not 
swerve from her purpose, working valiantly all day in 
the broiling sun, and at night as valiantly trudging home, 

uietly ignoring the fact that the very children whom 
he had every Sunday supplied with seed-cookies and 
home-made peppermint drops no er, oo ran rly up to 
her, but stood apart, wide-eyed and fearful; that women 
no longer hailed ber with friend] “=e from door or 
window as she passed, or stop to chat with her mag 
the road; and that men—old neighbors, and not unkindly, 
though most of them were—either passed her by in the 
cold silence of righteous disapproval, or with a much 
more offensive assumption of rough familiarity. 
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To the Gongs, who dutifully and bravely came each 
night to meet returning, ve her of hoe and din- 
ner-pail, and greeting her with an affection great enough 
to cover all the younger woman's keenly felt mortification 
at what she esteemed to be her mother’s way ward course, 
she only said: 

“Ye don’t see no good of it neow, Lecty Ann, I 
know, but jes you wait! Nothin’ good was ever done 
yit thet somebody didn’t hev to suffer fur 't, an’ I guess I 
ain’t no better to suffer ’n what David was, an’ Paul, an’ 
— Moses, an’ all the rest of ‘em as was set fur exam- 
Pp es.” 

One woman's work for one season did not suffice to 
convert the town assessors of Glencairn to Mrs. Bullock's 
way of peng: 5 neither did several repetitions of the 
same. Aunt Naomi had declared that so long as she 
lived and was not physically disabled, if a road tax were 
assessed upon her little property, and men were permitted 
to pay similar taxes in work, she would do the same. In 
vain several worthy citizens offered to pay the tax for 
her. This she indignantly spurned. She was “‘ not con- 
tending for money,” she vigorously assured them, ‘‘ but 
fur a principle.” 

Before the second season of contention came around 
Anson Stockbridge had married sweet Alecta Bullock; 
and like the ipo henna fellow he was, in spite of much 
ridicule, both covert and expressed, at being ‘‘rid over 
by his mammy-in-law,” he still bravely *‘ stood by” the 
undaunted old woman, whose course he nevertheless thor- 
oughly disapproved as being very uselessly disagrecalle 
to all concerned, while the sorely vexed daughter became 
even more loving, notwithstanding that their house was 
shunned by old friends and neighbors, and even fellow 
church members were seized with a sudden blindness 
when passing Aunt Naomi on the “ meeting - house” 


ste 

But many.changes come about in ten years, even in a 
fossilized township like Glencairn. It contained its normal 
percentage of widows and spinsters owning property, and 
though none of them ever manifested an impulse towards 
sharing in Aunt Naomi’s task of affording a free object- 
lesson to the voters of the town, her course led to a great 
deal of thought and discussion upon the subject. The 
phrase “‘ taxation without representation ” was now often 
heard, and the idea behind it began to take a more definite 
form in the minds of the community than it had done 
since the days preceding the Revolution. Gradually Aunt 
Naomi’s views seemed to become less obnoxious to the 
social sense of the town. Women n to think that 
though they ‘‘didn’t care to vote,” and “‘ had no use for 
politics,” there was ‘* certainly some sense in the notion” 
that they should have something to say about town ex- 
penses, seeing that they helped pay the same; and hav- 
ing reached this point, they began to speak to the old 
champion of their rights with a degree of their former 
cordiality. The men of the town grew to accept her as 
something ‘‘to be got along with,” very much as they 
accepted the presence of a steep hill, too lofty for com- 
fortable ascent, but impossible to cut away, while some 
of the least prejudiced even declared that ‘‘ the ol’ woman 
was wuth talkin’ with, ‘cause she had idees of her own, 
an’ didn’t smirk an’ say ‘ yis, yis,’ to ye ithout knowin’ 
what ye was talkin’ about.” 

Year after year the men who “ worked out, their road 
tax” were forced to accept the companionship of Aunt 
Naomi, until at last, to their own astonishment, they grew 
rather to like the stern and sturdy old woman, who always 
did an honest day’s work, and made them respect her in 
spite of themselves. After five or six years it was pro- 
posed to her that by special vote of the town her little 
property should be declared exempt from taxation. This 
was an improvement upon the former proposition to pay 
her taxes for her, but was spurned with almost equal 
vigor. If other women were taxed, why should she not 
be taxed also? She was ‘‘undly fightin’ fur the res’, 

creetures thet warn’t so made ’s they could stand up 

ur ‘emselves. "Twarn’t their fault ef they hedn’t no 

grit, and ’twas the duty of one who bed it to use it fur 
the bull.” 

Ten long years thus passed away, until the great war 
wave burst over the land, and women found themselves 
doing, without reproach or question, many of the things 
that men alone had before attempted. 

“It’s right,” said Aunt Naomi, with tears glistening in 
the brave black eyes. ‘‘I’ve bore my testimony on one 
little p’int, an’ many others is now bearin’ their’n on big- 
ger ones. Anson’s gone to the war to fight, an’ Lecty’s 
goin’ to be a nuss to the sick an’ hurt, an’ I ken’t dew 
neither, but I'll dew my duty to my kentry the same as 
them.” 

This was early in the grim days when defeat followed 
close upon defeat and disaster was piled upon disaster. 
With large-hearted zeal, the men voted that a heavy war 
tax should be levied upon the town, and among the many 
women who paid their tax with cheerfulness Aunt Na- 
omi was prominent. 

“I'd pay it gladly ef ’t was ten times as much,” she 
said. ‘I ken’t vote, nur I ken’t fight, but every soldier 
in the field represents me now. My kentry wants money, 
an’ all I’ve got it’s welcome tew.” 

The strong, old figure had not bowed to age; the firm 
step had grown but a little slower; the heavy coils of hair 
had still comparatively few threads of silver shining amid 
their blackness; the strong face bad lost none of its 
strength, but its expression had mellowed and sweetened, 
and a soft moisture clouded the still brilliant eyes, as, look- 
ing round upon a small pas of women by the door 
of the town-hall, she said, in response to a remark of one 
of them: 

‘*Tt warn’t an easy one to dew, an’ perhaps I might as 
well not hev done it, but I've bore my testimony the best 
I could, an’ some o’ yew women thet’s young now ’Il live 
to see suthin’ mebbe. I knew the hull time thet I might 
’s well try to drain the hull of Bog Holler Pond with a tin 
dipper; ut all the same the sight of one lone woman with 
a dipper a-dippin’ hez give notice thet ther’s some folks 
thet think the Holler 'd better be drained. But now I'll 
pay my taxes, an’ turn tew an’ sew an’ knit an’ dry fruit, 
an’ dew anything else I ken fur the soldiers, ‘long with 
the rest of ye. r hain’t been no Soldiers’ Aid S'iety 
started in Gesstie yit, an’ I think it’s time ther was. 
Let’s start right in. How many of ye ‘ll come to my 
house this afternoon an’ bring yer hussifs? I’ve got a 
hull bolt o’ shirtin’ thet I bought last year an’ hain’t teched, 
an’ I’ve got some caliker fur quilts, an’ Lecty Ann’s sew- 
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in’-machine’s there, an’ all of ye kin bring what ye’ve got 
to spare, so’t We sha’n’t run short o’ suthin’ to sew.” 

The low but spacious house was so full that afternoon 
that quilting-frames had to be set under the shade of the 
grand old maples in the yard. During all the commotion 
of cutting out and pinning together, and the clatter of 
swift-flying sewing-machine and swifter tongues, not a 
word was heard in contradiction of the assertion, ven- 
tured by one of Glencairn’s most conservative women, 
that, ‘‘ after all, ther’s worse women than Aunt N’omi, an’ 
it can’t be denied thet ther's alwa’s two sides, even to a 
sheet o’ white paper.” 

Neither was there a dissenting voice when another made 
the proposition, ‘‘ Bein’ '’s Aunt N’omi hez so much pluck, 
an’ was the fust one tothink o’ hevin’ the s’ciety, ’twouldn’t 
be more’n fair if she was made its first Directress.” 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
Il.—THE LAUNDRESS. 


LUE Monday for you? Why, no, not in this house. 
Little slices taken out of Saturday and Sunday 
make your Monday of a brighter color than that of most 
laundresses. In this house we look upon all domestic 
service as an honorable life-long business, and we try to 
bring as much intelligence and ability to each department 
of that service as the master of the house does to the pro- 
fession by which each of us is made sure of a living and 
our daily bread and butter. Therefore on Saturday all 
the beds have the linen changed. Fresh towels are dis- 
tributed, the dining-room linen gathered up, and as much 
as possible of the body linen brought down to the laun- 
dry. Saturday afternoon you sort all these — colored 
clothes are gathered into one bag; white into another; 
stockings, flannels, and whatever needs no starch into a 
third. ‘That's all for Saturday. 

Sunday evening, before going to bed, you empt 
bag of white clothes into one tub, all the colo into 
another, and draw the tubs full of warm water. Monday 
morning all the white things go out of soak straight into 
the clothes - boiler, and while they are there, starch and 
bluing are made ready. Out they come into clean luke- 
warm soapsuds; just a very little rubbing between the 
hands; no scrubbing-boards are needed for your clothes 
after their wise preliminary treatment. Then pull out the 
stop and let the soapsuds run away, replenishing the tub 
with clean warm rinsing - water from the cock. Pale 
bluing water now, very pale; such a little bit is needed 
for your cleanly washed clothes. Now the starch, after 
they have passed through the wringer. Very weak 
starch-water for napery, bedlinen, and body linen, and 
where there is lace on the latter don't let that touch 
the starch at all. No starch in the towels, and much in 
the shirts, with a good bit of white wax melted into the 
starch for these last. Now they are ready for the line. 

See here in the laundry closet! .... Never say your mis- 
tress doesn’t remember all your needs. Those two great 
aprons of white rubber-cloth which tie up behind the 
neck, and reach down to the edge of your skirt? Why, 
they—or one of them, at least—should have been put 
on when you first began washing this morning. It is 
not expected—since there is so little scrubbing for you 
to do—that you must wear frowzy old clothes on washing- 
day. Tuck up your sleeves out of the way, tie on this 
apron, and you may work away all Monday and be fresh 
and tidy as on Saturday, or be ready in a twinkling to an- 
swer the door-bell or serve the table, should such a thing 
be necessary. Besides, your mistress sees no good reason 
that you should be exposed to continual colds, as are most 
laundresses, by the splashing of water and the flapping of 
wet clothes against you as they are hung out. 

It was that same thought which prompted her to pro- 
vide this big loose jacket of thick gray flannel, with the 
hood attached, and the pair of white knitted mittens 
you'll find in the pocket of the jacket. She did not wish 
you to go unprotected from the warm steaming laundry 
into the cold outer air. Slip your arms into the jacket, 
your head into the hood; tie fe all under your chin. Now 
into the mittens. No chapped hands for you, you see, 
and no colds, 

Carry a bit of flannel to wipe off the line of galvanized 
zinc before pinning the clothes, lest there be spots to 
scrub out later. hile these are drying go back to the 
colored clothes. When they are done, attend to the stock- 
ings and flannels and unstarched things. Behold! all out, 
and the clock says half past two. A good morning’s 
work this. 

Oh, don’t do that!.... Why?.... T'Iltell you. It means 
more work. You don’t believe it? Well, try my way once, 
and see if it doesn’t save you labor. If you separate and 
fold your clothes as soon as they come in from the line, 
they miss at least half the wrinkles that must be ironed 
out later. Here, fold these clothes neatly, sprinkle and 
smooth them, and see if this week your ironing is not fin- 
ished ahead of time by nearly a whole day. Of course, 
when you were starching you were careful to keep all 
fringes out of the starch, and to snap the fringed towels 
and napkins smartly before pinning them on the line, so 
that there is no combing to be done when the ironing be- 


the 


gins. 

This thing? It’s a mangle. Never have seen one be- 
fore? Well, that’s not surprising in thiscountry. If you 
were an English woman you would be well acquainted 
with it, and it does seem strange that Americans have so 
long neglected one of the best of labor-saving devices. 
How do you use it? For ironing sheets and table-cloths, 
and all large plain things, by pressure of a screw and 
clamp rather than by a hot iron. Fold your sheets just 
the proper size for the linen-closet, smooth them careful- 
ly, lay straight in the mangle, and now turn the screw 
until the broad. plate comes down; screw harder and 
harder. Let it stand while you are ~~ other ironing— 
with a seven-pound iron, by-the-way. It is a waste of 
strength to use smaller and lighter ones, for then you have 
to throw your own weight on the iron instead of using its 
natural weight and heat to smooth out wrinkles. ... 

Alas! here is an ugly bit of iron rust upon one of the 
towels. Some one has been careless, and so it calls for 
your care and knowledge to rectify it. Pin the towel 
tight and smooth over the wrong side of the skirt-board. 
Cover the spot with salt. Now get a lemon from the 
cook, and squeeze the juice over the salt, rubbing it all 
smartly with the lemon. Of course it must be carefully 
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rinsed and washed very quickly, or the salt and lemon 
will eat a hole = through the stain. Here comes little 
Miss Edith to show you an ink stain on her pinafore. 
Quick! Off with it. Put it on the board and give it the 
same treatment. The housemaid has been careless about 
throwing a damp towel into the soiled-clothes hamper, and 
here it is, speckled with green mould. They all come to 
res with such matters, because of your excellent know- 
edge of the proper treatment of linen. You tie up some 
cream of tartar into the stained part, and put the towel 
into a pot of clear water, and let it boil. Or else, if cook 
has some fresh tomatoes in the kitchen, you rub the mil- 
dewed spot with that. If there be a fruit stain upon one 
of the napkins, you rub and soak it well with a little tur- 
pentine before it goes into the wash. 

See here! The sheets in the mangle come out of it 
smooth as if = had leaned over them hours with hot 
irons. Now g them on the horse near the ironing- 
stove to dry out well—there is nothing so dangerous as 
damp sheets—and put the table-cloths in their place. This 
mangle is ironing for you all the time you are busy with 
other things, and you and your mistress are wise enough 
to know that linen not passed every week under hot irons 
lasts double as long as linen that is. Afier the table- 
cloths are done, you and the mangle will attend to the 
napkins, towels, and pillow-cases. 

Of course, you know that in ironing any gathers or ruf- 
fles it should be done by running the point of the iron up 
into the gathers. Also that a sleeve, a pillow-case, any- 
thing doubled, must be drawn apart after the first passing 
of the iron, and then smoothed a second time. You know 
that lace must be dampened very much, drawn out by the 
fingers, and ironed on the wrong side; that stockings 
and all woollens, if ironed at all, must be turned wrong 
side out. Also that all monograms on handkerchiefs, 
and, indeed, all embroideries, must be laid right side down 
upon the ironing blanket—not the sheet—and the iron 
passed upon the wrong side... . 

Who amI? Oh, I am the Spirit of the Household! I 


don’t often talk as much as this, but I am very pervasive. 
Every one, servants and all, feels my influence. 
ELIzaBeTH BISLAND. 





Tue building fund of Barnard has been increased by 
anotheft anonymous gift of $100,000, and $12,500 annual- 
ly for three years has been promised by some one else, to 
be devoted to the payment of the salaries of professors in 
the post-graduate department. Tufts College has also 
received a noble gift in a legacy of $70,000 by the late 
Cornelia M. Jackson, of Providence. The money is to 
erect a building to be known as ‘‘ The Cornelia M. Jack- 
son College for Women,” and will also provide instruction 
for women in the theory of the American government and 
the duties of citizenship. 

—The interest in Trilby appears to grow rather than 
diminish as time goeson. It has not yet been adopted as 
a text-book in colleges or schools, but the editor of Life’s 
Calendar, Mr. Metcalfe, has hit upon an ingenious method 
of testing the impression left upon the minds of its read- 
ers, as well as the thoroughness of their reading, by send- 
ing out a 7rilby examination paper, for the best answers 
to which highly satisfying prizes are offered. The ques- 
tions are as follows: 

1, What does the author claim as the king of all instruments? Who 
does he claim was the greatest violinist of his time? What does he 
call the most bourgeois piece of music he knows? 

2. What was Svengali’s real name? 

8. Where does the author state that he is a social lion? Where does 
he deny that he is a snob? 

4. Where does he bring Little Billee in contact with Panch? 

5. What did the Laird call M. le général Comte de la Tour-aux- 


ops? 

6. Te what places does the author compare Gecko to a dog? 

T. How old was Trilby when she died 7 
: 8. What was Little Billee’s physical explanation of his inability to 
ove? 

9. What verbal description of one of the heroes contradicts almost 
every one of the anthor’s drawings of him ? 

10. What incident of the story is inconsistent with the author’s own 
argument in behalf of the nude in art? 


—Henry Howe, a son of Julia Ward Howe, who has just 
received that highest oop of metallurgists, the Bessemer 
gold medal, awarded by the British Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, is ony the fourth American thus honored. The oth- 
ers were Peter Cooper, Abram 8. Hewitt, Alexander L. 
Holley, and John Fritz. Mr. Howe’s researches into the 
scientific features of steel-makivg and his writings on this 
subject won him the medal. 

—The Colonial Dames of the State of New York will 
have at their next regular monthly reunion, March 28th, 
a loan collection of Colonial relics, at the residence of Mrs. 
Howard Townsend. Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, of Washington 
Square, is the chairman of the committee, and through 
her efforts a esi collection of unique and beautiful heir- 
looms and family relics is being oe together, num- 
bering pieces of furniture, miniatures, fans, ivories, laces, 
jewels, and china, nearly all of the Colonial period, Rev- 
olutionary times being but sparingly represented. The 
exhibition is for members only. The society, which is 
largely centred in New York city, has been quietly ac- 
tive, as usual, during the past season, putting into practice 
its chief aim—the encouragement of the study of Ameri- 
can history, and especially of its early annals. The en- 
deavor of the members is to keep their work as simple as 
possible, and not to lay too great stress upon the social 
side of their gatherings. These latter are held every 
month, the day chosen being the anniversary of some bat- 
tle or stirring event, when the papers prepared or old 
documents brought out for the occasion from family ar- 
chives deal with the event commemorated. The returns 
from the course of Lenten lectures on American history, 

iven under the auspices of the society at the Waldorf 

otel, will be deveel to the society’s library fund. 

—A charming custom of the late Professor Blackie was 
to invite to his house to breakfast every Saturday morn- 
ing during the winter term a batch of his university stu- 
dents, until the whole class of three hundred had taken 
their turn. The essor always the meal by say- 

in and the rule was that every one present 
should, as far as possible, express his thoughts and desires 
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in that language. Mrs. Blackie’s tact aided the professor 
in making the shy or awkward lads feel at their ese, and 
the repast rarely ended without the host’s singing or re- 
citing one of his own poems. 

—Among the good works of the Chicago Woman's Club 
is the beginuing it has made towards providing model 
workshops and lodging -houses for the poor women of 
that city. Sixteen clubs have entered into a league, and 
have rented and fitted up a building near Hull House. 
The plan is to establish a sewing-shop or laundry in con- 
nection with the lodging-house, and to make these self- 
supporting. 





L. L—A pretty idea for a Lenten luncheon is to have all the table 
decorations purple and white; the centre piece and flowers should be 
purple, the bonbons, ices, etc., as near purple as possible, and the other 
decorations white; the candle shades, if you have the table lighted, 
can be a delicate purple or white, and the cards for the guests tied 
with purple ribbon, and, if decorated, have the design done in purple ; 
a bunch of violets for each guest would be a pretty addition to the 
luncheon, and can be used bunched together as a centre piece of 
flowers, and at the end of the luncheon distributed at each place, or 
as the ee take scats. a pee do not wish to do as much ns this, 
have a few violets in every finger-bowl at the last course. You can 
find apt quotations for every course by Lo wg | to any good book of 

notations, An amusing idea for a luncheon is a literary salad. A 
dish is passed to each gocst, containing pieces of crinkled green tissue- 
paper arranged to look like lettuce; a piece of white paper with some 
quotation written on it is ted on every leaf of the paper lettuce ; 
each guest is also given a card with a emal! green pencil attached, and 
as she helps herself to the paper salad she reads her quotation aloud, 
and every one quietly writes the name of the author she supposes to 
have written the quotation, numbering the first read as one, and so on 
until all the guests have in turn read a qnotation, Number one then 
reads hers again, with the name of the author she bas wriiten on her 
card, and every guest tells the anthor she has written, and if it is the 
right one, makes a mark on her card; number two then reads her 
quotation, and so on until all have been read. The hostess, who has a 
prize for the person having the greatest number of correct authors, 
mast, of conrse, use some ingenuity in choosing puzzling quotations, 

lowa.—An egg tion during Easter week is pleasant for young 
people. Buy confectioner’s eggs, which come in all sizes, from the 
ostrich size to a humming -bird’s, made of chocolate or icing, and 
trimmed with flowers or tiny ribbons. Hide the small eggs and state 
in which rooms they are hidden. Allow five minutes for the hunt, each 
striving to find the most. Ring a bell to start and end the game. The 
eggs are taken home as favors. Follow this with the ostrich-egg 
search, which is played exactly like the thimble game to which you 
refer. Put a confectioner’s ostrich egg in full sight, and at a sigual 
every one begins to look for it. When it is seen, the finder signifies 
tbe fact by sitting down, and this continues until all are either seated 
or give up. The hostess inquires of the first one who sat down where 
the egg is, and the avewer is given in a whixper. If correct, it may be 
retained as a favor; if not, the egg must be drawn for. The hiding 
must be cleverly ——s that while the egg is in sight, it is, how- 
ever, in an une: spot, and where it cannot be handled. Then, 
too, there should be a bogus egg, made from tissue-paper, closely re- 
sembling the confectioner’s egg ; many will mistake the egg. For an- 
other diversion put two baskets at the end of a room, each basket 
lined with wadd ~ bey containing a dozen of eggs. Opposite these 

kets, on the other side of the room, have two empty ones lined 
in the same manner. Two persons step forward, and at the ringing of 
the bell start to put the dozen pak yn emp cracking, into the empty 
basket, the one who succeeds first being the victor. 

Country Greis.—Make a plain skirt out of the long over-skirt 
of the pin-stri silk, adding a broad band of black silk at the foot to 
lengthen it. Use the lower skirt for large sleeves and for a bertha 
on the plain waist. The all-over embroidered skirt will make a pretty 
waist to wear with a white skirt and with various others. 

Suusoriser.—Use brown silk instead of velvet for 
sleeves. Gather hints for making in the New York Fashions of Bazan 
No. 10. Put a ruche of black ilk or of chiffon aroand the neck of the 
velvet cape. Trim the cape with white pointed guipure lace and jet 

nds. 

Invusrriovs.—A loose muslin, or else butcher's linen, is used for in- 
terlining cuffs and collars of shirt-waists. Do not use wire braid on 
cotton petticoats, Have two full ruffles at the foot of muslin, cambric, 
or seersucker skirts. Light alpaca skirts cnt with full pleats in the 
back will answer for general wear. The points on the Paquin collar 
are directly under the ears. They are of the material of the collar 
donbiled and turned over on a fitted collar-band. 

8. C, B.—An article on infants’ beds was published in No. 85 of the 
last volume of the Bazan. Make the baby’s cloak of white dotted wool 
with box-pleated waist, ful] sleeves, full skirt, and round cape. Make 
the brown crépe de Chine dress with a chiffon waist banded with jet or 
white insertions. Have mutton-leg sleeves and full skirt. 

Easren-tipe.—A han copy of Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner is a very charming gift. Devotional and poetical books are 
considered more eapoemny suitable for Easter gifts to young ladies. 
The writing itself is by no means bad, but it is badly distributed on the 
page, and has consequently an untidy effect. You should study neat- 


Mann. —Gee taffeta pliesé for a day waist, and have black cbif- 
fon for an evening waist to wear with a black satin skirt. Use the 
black satin for a cape—not for an Eton jacket. Read about jacket 
suits for outing in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10. 

» Otv Svssoniper.—The crumb tray and brush are usually kept in 
the drawer of the sideboard, or in some other convenient place out of 
sight. Velvet will be used in combinations in the spring, also satin 
and glacé silk. The godet ekirt will remain in favor. 

Zeruye.—Get plain pink surah for larger sleeves and for side panels 
of your plaid woo! dress. 

H. M.—Black silky crépon and black satin are both very stylish for 
skirts to wear with waists of chiffon and of colored silk—such as chiné 
taffeta, or taffeta plissé. It is a compliment to the hostess for a bride 
to wear her wedding-gown, but if going to many dinners and dances, 
the bride will also need other evening dresses. 

usoRiper.—The groom at ‘‘an afternoon wedding, when the bride 
wears full drese,” should wear a black frock-coat and vest, striped gray 
trousers, and a light silk or satin scarf. 

W. 8.—Your ideas are excellent. Get Scotch tweed for the dress 
and make by hints in late Bazans. Then have a short brown jacket 
and a small toque or a felt sailor hat. 

Mrs. E. H. B.—Get green and white checked tweed for a school 
dress for a girl of six years. Make a high box-pleated waist, three 
pleats in front and back, and hooked behind. Have mutton-leg sleeves. 
A collar of ribbon and a belt to match. Make the skirt fall, straiglit, 
hemmed, and just long enongh to cover the knees. 

Orrve —The New York Fashions of Bazan No. 10 describes French 
dresses that will suit for a modest trousseau—the beige tweed, one of 
bine crépon, and a third of mixed silk and wool. 

E. P. B.—Have a bluet satin yoke and stock-collar to brighten your 
dress, and add larger sleeves of grenadine. We fear there is no way of 
changing the skirt, but the style is so graceful und pretty you should 
continue to wear it as it is. You wil ey do more harm than 
otherwise by attempting to cleanse the blackened ingrain carpet on the 
floor. If it is inconvenient to remove it, perbaps it could be turned. 

Graoe.—The summer dress of a girl of three years should just cover 
her knees. 

Incoman.—Get enough striped and changeable beige, brown, and 
cream silk to make a breadth each side of your skirt, and aleo new 
sleeves. It is the only way you can utilize the skirt. ear tan glacé 
kid gloves. Have either a ——— band or a turned-over collar with 
a Norfolk jacket. It is a matter of taste about pleated waists stopping 
at the belt or extending below on the hips. Use belt ribbon with a 
pero Have silk waists pointed or belted round as may be most be- 
coming. 

Turiey.—White muslin skirts will be worn under spring and sum- 
mer dresses, 

Oty Sunscreen oF '91.—Make your light cheviot dress with round 
belted waist like the design of a “ Wool Gown with Moiré Velvet,” ji- 
lustrated on page 1838 of Bazan No.7. Use changeable faille for the 
trimming instend of velvet. On the preceding page of the same paper 
is a stylish model for the girl's bine wool dress, It is the first design on 
that pews, end a pattern of it is given. Use white serge instead of 
beige cloth in combination. 

“*Unogrtainty.”— You will find the information you desire in the 
New York Fashions of the past two weeks, as spring dresses are fully 
described there, 


uffs on the wool 











Frock ror Grrat rrom 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


A GROUP OF FRESH SALADS. 


fh housekeeper who desires a new feature for her 
luncheon or supper is grateful for the suggestion of 
an unusual salad. ‘To many persons the idea that a salad 
need not be of chicken or lobster, celery or tomato, and 
may yet be appetizing, comes as a surprise. Even these 
old stand-byes have a fresh flavor if served in novel forms, 
and, like everything else on the bill of fare, they are more 
acceptable to the palate when they are striking and pleas 
ing to the eye 
Salad of Spanish Chestnuts —Shell a pint of the large 
Spanish or Italian chestnuts, rejecting all that are hard or 
shrivelled, and put the kernels over the fire in enough 
boiling water to cover them. Cook them half an hour, 






































Cusnion with Decoration or Porrres.—Tapestry PAINTING AND EMBROIDERY. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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or until the skins slip off readily, 
as with scalded almonds, Take 
them from the saucepan, and as 
soon as they are cool enough to 
handle, remove the skins. This 
may be done with the help of a 
fruit-knife or penknife, and the 
skins will come off readily. Ar- 
range the peeled chestnuts on 
crisp lettuce leaves, pour over 
them a French dressing, and 
serve very cold. 

Salad of English Walnuts.— 
Crack the shells of a pound of 
English walnuts carefully, that 
the kernels may not be crushed. 
Divide each kernel in half, re- 
moving the bit of shell which 
separates them. Boil for twenty 
minutes, and peel in the same 
manner as the chestnuts. The 
work will be rather more tedious 
than with the large round kernel 
of the chestnut, but if the wal- 
nuts are fresh and firm it will 
not be difficult. Serve these also 
on lettuce with a French dress- 
ing. 

Butternuts and black walnuts 
may be substituted for the Eng- 
lish walnuts if preferred. 

Cottage - Cheese Salad. — Cut 
into slices a cottage cheese—one 
of the firm white balls sold in 
city dairies, or made at home by 
the housewife who has plenty of 
sour milk at her disposal. Ar 
range it on lettuce leaves, and 
serve with a French dressing. 

Neufchitel or Philadelphia 
cream cheese may be served in 
like manner. 

Grapefruit Salad.—The small 
inferior grape-fruit cannot be 
used for this purpose. Instead 
select the largest and finest you 
can find. One big grape-fruit 
will serve three or four people. 
Peel it carefully and divide it 
into carpels, removing the seeds 
and every particle of the thick 
white skin. A fragment of this 
bitter covering 
may spoil the 
dish for the one 
to whose share the distasteful morsel 
falls. Arrange the sections of fruit 
upon lettuce, and pour over all a French 
dressing. Like every other salad, this 
should be thoroughly chilled before it 
is served. 

Orange Salad.—This may be made 
like the grape-fruit salad, but it is bet- 
ter to slice the oranges; and while it is 
well to remove as much of the white 
skin as possible, the neglect of this pre- 
caution will not have such disastrous 
effects as in the case of the grape-fruit. 

A Summer Salad.—Take cold boiled 
string-beans, pease, beets, potatoes, and 
asparagus tips. Slice the beets and po- 
tatoes. If you have a spare tomato or 
two and a small cucumber, peel and 
slice these and add them to the cooked 
vegetables. Mix them carefully, that 
you may not break the vegetables. Ar- 
range them on lettuce leaves, and serve 
with a French dressing. 

Miscellaneous as this sounds, it is nev- 
ertheless excellent, and while it is not 
a dish for a ceremonious feast, it will 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 3 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, XII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Sprimve Coat ror Grru 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, X. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


prove popular at home luncheons or suppers. If lettuce 
is not at hand, the vegetables may be served without it. 

Chicken Salad in Green Peppers.—Prepare a chicken 
salad of equal parts of celery and the white meat of roast 
or boiled chicken. Both should be shredded fine. Just 
before they are to go to table, season them with pepper and 
salt, and mix with them enough mayonnaise dressing to 
coat each fragment thoroughly. Have ready good-sized 
“pe xg from which the blossom end has been sliced 
off. Take out the contents of the peppers, stand them 
upright on the stem ends, and fill them with the chicken 
salad, capping each with a teaspoonful of thick yellow 
mayonnaise. Place them on a napkin laid on a platter; 
or, if you serve them on individual plates, have a little 
white doily under each pepper. 

Tomato Baskets with Celery.—Select large fine tomatoes 
for the baskets. Peel them carefully. If the skins are 
loosened by plunging the tomato into boiling water, they 
should be put on the ice and thoroughly chilled again be- 
fore serving them. Leave a strip of the tomato over the 
middle to serve as a bail to the basket; cut away the flesh 
from each side, and scoop it out under the handle. Pre- 
pare the celery by splitting each stalk into sections the 
thickness of a straw and cutting these into quarter-inch 
lengths. Mix these with a mayonnaise, and fill the bas- 
kets with the dressed celery. 
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Fig. 1.—Tga Ciorn EMBROIDERED witu SunFLOwER Desien.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 












































Sitk Bopice ror Crkron Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


scant teaspoonful of salt in a cup or 
in the bowl of a lurge salad-spoon. 
Pour the oil upon the mixture, and 
stir until thoroughly blended. To 
this proportion of salt and pepper 
and three table-spoonfuls of the best 
olive oil, add one table-spoonful of 
vinegar. 

Mayonnaise Dressing. — Separate 
the white and yolk of anegg. Put 
the yolk into a soup-plate with a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, a scant 
teaspoonful of salt, and a pinch of 
mustard. If you prefer cayenne, use 
this instead of the mustard. Add 
salad oil to the egg, a few drops at a 
time, stirring without ceasing. As 
the mixture thickens, add the oil 
more rapidly. When it is too thick, 
thin it with vinegar to the desired 
consistency. You may use from 
half a pint to a pint of oil with each 
egg. When the dressing is to be 
served, beat up the white to a stand- 
ing froth and stir it lightly into the 
dressing. This will thin the mayon- 
naise somewhat, but it will also ren- 
der it light, and make it go further. 
It must not stand after this addition 
of the white. 

Should the mayonnaise curdle 
without thickening, take another eg 
and begin again. After this secon 
dressing has begun to thicken, the 
curdled dressing may be stirred into 
it without injury to the mayonnaise. 
One fixed rule must be observed 
by all who would have a perfect ma- 
yonnaise without trouble: Have ma- 
terials and utensils ice-cold. 

CuristinE T. HERRICK. 


THE PLAY-ROOM. 


\ 7 HENEVER it is possible the 

children should have a part of 
the house specially appropriated to 
their use and enjoyment—a play- 
room of their own. In our com- 


Celery and Radish Salad.—Cut crisp, well-blanched cel- pact domestic arrangements in the city, mothers cannot 
ery into half-inch lengths, and heap it in a salad-bowl. always spare a whole room for this purpose, and it be- 
Border it with small half-peeled radishes, and cover with comes rather a problem where to dispose of the little peo- 


a mayonnaise dressing. 


ple and their properties in the shape of pictures, puzzles, 


Fish and Cucumber Salad.—For this very delicious salad books, and toys. One ingenious woman has set off a 


either salmon or halibut may be used. 
full inch thick, select- 
ing a piece from near 
the tail. Tie the slices 
up in a piece of cheese- 
cloth or mosquito-net- 
ting, and plunge this 
into a pot of boiling 
water, to which you 
have added a dessert 
spoonful of salt and a 
table-spoonful of vin 
egar. Cook for about 
half an hour 

W hen the fish is done 
take it from the cloth, 
and set it aside until 
perfectly cold. When 
it is to be served, cut 
the slices into neat 
pieces of uniferm size, 
a piece being enough 
for a single portion 
Lay each on a lettuce 
leaf, and serve the fish 
with cucumbers sliced 
as thin as paper and 
ice - cold, Mask all 
with a mayonnaise 
dressing 

This is, of course, a 
heavy salad, and more 
suitable for luncheon 
or supper than for 
dinner 

Halibut and Sardine 
Salad.—Boil the hali 
but, cut into pieces, 
and arrange on lettuce 
leaves as directed in 
the foregoing receipt 
Lay on each piece of 
fish a boneless sardine 
from which the skin 
has been removed. 
Skin four more sar- 
dines, crumble them in 
pieces with the back 
of a fork, stir them into 
the mayonnaise, and 
pass this with the fish. 

A Fruit Salad.—Di- 
vide one large orange 
and two mandarins 
into carpels, slice two 
banauas, shred a small 
pine-apple, peel and 
seed two dozen Malaga 
grapes, and shell and 
halve a dozen English 
walnuts. Heap all 
upon crisp, delicate 
leaves from the heart 
of lettuce, and pour 
over them a mayon- 
naise dressing. Serve 
very cold, almost 
Srappé. 

French Dressing.— 
Mix a salt-spoonful of 
white pepper and a 





Cut it into slices a sunny corner of her little drawing-room by means of a 












Sirk Bovice wira Jer TrRimMina. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


large folding-screen, and here the children, exceptionally 
well trained, as it happens, play quietly to their hearts’ 
content. The rule is that before bedtime they must put 
all the small toys away in a cushioned divan, which, when 
you lift up the lid, discloses itself to your view as a capa- 
cious box, and that the larger toys, such as the hobby- 
horse and the express 
wagon, are to be set 
close to the corner, 
where the screen will 
hide them when in the 
evening the drawing- 
room is devoted to 
guests. Another mo- 
ther yields her pleasant 
dining -room to the 
nursery brood in the 
long space between 
breakfast and dinner, 
and still a third allows 
playthings to riot over 
her own chamber at 
the children’s will. 

In the old-fashioned 
houses, such as we still 
find in pleasant vil- 
lages all the way from 
Maine to California, 
and in the real deep 
green country, there is 
always a chance for 
the children to have a 

ood-sized play-room. 
cor are those boys 
and girls who have a 
garret in which to keep 
their treasures—a large 
garret full of mysteri- 
ous shadows and dan- 
cing lights, with plen 
ty of room to play 
hide-and-seek, hunt the 
slipper, or, if you like, 
a game of tag, or to 
have a regular old- 
fashioned romp. Here 
the girls may have 
their dolls, and may 
keep house, give tea 
parties, and, when they 
are tired of play, set- 
tle down to quiet read- 
ing of the books they 
love. 

An advantage of a 
play-room definitely 
set apart, and not tres- 
passed upon by an 
others than the chil- 
dren, is that it gives 
them a feeling of 
responsibility about 
their own domain. 
They are kings and 
queens here, with none 
to intrude, none to 
question their rights. 

f the parents are in- 
dulgent enough to af- 

ford the children real 
liberty, the little artist 
may here draw pic- 
tures in chalk on walls 
prepared for the pur- 


Fig. 1.—Costume wirn Cape JACKET. Fig. 2.—Woo. anp VeLvetT CosTuME. pose, and the future 
For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. home-decorator cut il- 
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lustrations from favorite papers for dadoes 
ind friezes 

Order and system should be encouraged in 
the play-room, and little men and women 
advised not to have it looking as if struck 
by lightning or swept by a cyclone. Whaut- 
ever we do or leave undone in child-training 
must be accomplished or the contrary during 
the early years, while play is still a child’s 
chief employment. Play is really a child’s 
occupation, and he or she can indirectly be 
taught many valuable lessons by means of it. 


Fairness as to others’ rights, regard for prop- | 


erty, a nice sense of honor about the posses- 
sions of each child, and a distinction between 
that which belongs to all in common and 
that which appertains to each as an individ- 
ual, are to be inculcated in the play-room. 

In a beautiful home in a neighboring State 
the play-room once used by the now grown- 
up children is devoted periodically to the en- | 
tertainment and recreation of the poor. Mo- | 
thers and babies are Lrought there from week | 


to week: the little ones sport, the older ones 


driok tea and take their nicely served dinner, | 


in the room which used to echo with the 
mirth and gladness of litle children. The 
play-room has become a shrine for happy 
and grateful pilgrims 


A GREAT ACQUISITION. 
\ THEN Von Moltke was once asked how 
he could so easily keep silence under 
great provocation he re plied that he ‘‘ knew 
how to hold his tongue in seven different 
languages.” 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 








has been used for over Ofty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
succes. It aoothes the child, softens the gumea, allays 
all res nd colle d je the best remedy for 
diarrhan, & iru in every part of the 
world I'wenty dss cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 
DON'T WORRY YOURSELF 

and don't worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food, 
Dor uee solid preparations, Infant Health is a 
valuable pamphiet for mvthers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company,N.Y.—{ Ado. } 

Scrpraior to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelious for the complexion and light cntanevus 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 18 rue Grange Batellére, Parie; Panw & Ticronn, 
New York. Droggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—( Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


re The Largest Manufacturers of 







PURE, HICH GRADE 


aes AND CHOCOLATES 


Mp On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 

EXPOSITIONS 

i" Ei and America. 
ae eae 


Their delicious BREA AKE AS COCOA ts absolutely 
pure aad solu dle, and costs less than onc cent a cup. 


SOLD SY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & CO. | DORCHESTER, MASS, 


A Cup of 
Chocolate 


Connoisseurs appreciate a cup 
of Chocolat Suchard. Its purity, 
delicious flavor, and delicate 
quality have marked Suchard as 
the European Standard for the 
past seventy years. 

Obtainable from all Good 

Grocers. 


Chocolat Suchard 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
U. 5. Depot, 73 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Ladies ‘=, 


i 
“Dearl’ 


99Corset 
Shields 





Consets Breaking 


at the sides, make broken ones 
do not en lors, or prep 


your — pair, af 


Ag 
Union'Sq. New New York. fas sy 








What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder. 











| TS CnveerAt. PERPUME, MURRAY 
ANMIAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 





‘TABLE, TOILET, # 


to the touch of 
SILVER 








ELEC 


restoring their beauty and brilliancy as when new. iF 


know! | “Scratch my Back” 


Is the cry of thousands afflicted with 
distressing irritations of the skin, 
and who live in 


rance of the fact that 





and a single a of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, will afford in- 
stant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 

int toa speedy cure when physicians, 
Pospitals, and all else fail. 


don. Forres Davee Cana. € bon Pere Boon OR 

















ORNAMENTAL 


GOLD OR SILVER, in every form and finish, respond quickly 


ser ae 


POLISH, 


THIS FIGURE scratches. lt never wears. It's unlike otbers. 

IN RED Triat quantity can be had for the asking, or box, 

| is oo ae 15 cents in stamps. it's sold everywhere. 
1S GENUINE. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


Propr’s, 72 Joun Street, New Yorx City 





|Rae’s Lucca Oil oe 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


} “For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, 


*“*For Excellence of the Product 
| and Size of 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Manufaeture.” ph 
Established 1836. 


_ Leghorn, Italy. 


Olive Flavor.” 








7 


| veEL 


a eres 


OUTIN 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEX. yet ig seme inventor 








| 9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” a” | the signature CH. FAY 








Vor. XXVIII, No. 12. 






Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings, 


I've tried 


them . w\: 


is the 
only binding 


| all and 
the 


a 


worth using.” 


For sale by all dry goods dealers. 
A set of the ’S. H. & M.”" miniature oy showing 


the latest Parisian costumes, with Bookle * How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y- 


nl 
“S.H.&M,.” Dress Stays are the Best. 


A Perfect Complexion 


MRS. GRAHAM'S Cucumber aia 
Elder Flower 















ere 
inducements to become agents. 

aii GRAHA 
iM. “Beauty Docter,* 


ae ¥ ORK s STATE AGENCY (Wholesale & Retail), 
2 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


FF REE BEAUTY : 


4 
|For a Postal Card 3 
s4 


and address on a pol card, 
right & Co., Chemists, 
Mich., will brig you a 

right” 's Antise yrrh Tooth Soap, ¢ 4 


your own fault. No soapy taste. Large ~ x4 
Gives ele-¢ 


gums, and Gelightful and RG to the ¢ 
mouth. Take no substitute 





a4 Ciao 
SOOOOOOO rv" S ooo 


Sense ims. 

Whee scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The ‘only safe, 

simple, comfortable and invisible 

Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 

medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Wit.son GAR DRUM CO., 

184 Trust Bidg., Louleville, Ky. 

Offices: i 1122 Broadway, New ky 





“Woman, 


Lovely 





& Ts SIMPLE and easily applied home treatment, without 
medicine or electricity, augments the supply of vitality 
by polarizing the body and causing it to absorb oxygen 
from the air, through the pores of the skin, thus 
supplementing the work of the lungs to an almost 


unlimited degree. 


STONISHING RESULTS have been attained in cases 
pronounced “incurable.” 
booklet of theory and results, with price, of this new 


system ? 


s-ntaracmmnpeaitne: CO... 


Your Health, if impaired, may be restored by 








Mrs. JUSTICE JACKSON, wife of Associ- 
ate Justice Jackson, of the United States 
Supreme Court, says: 

“I take pleasure in recommending the 

Electropoise, because of the wonderful re- 

lief it has accomplished in our family.” 





Woman’’ 


Lame Back. 

(The Intelligencer can vouch for the following.) 
Mrs. E. B. DICKENSON, 114 Macon Street, 

Brooklyn, says: 

“For five years I suffered with lame back 
or lumbago; consulted the best medical skill 
without permanent relief. 1 was induced 
to try the Electropoise, and it has cured me 
thoroughly.” 

—N.Y. Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 12, 1894 





Sully. I am now able to sit up and sew, 


Confirmed Invalid. 


Miss LENA NAGLER, of Freeport, Mich., 
writes: 

“From spinal curvature, weakness, hid- 
ney and liver trouble, etc., 1 was a confirmed 
invalid for twenty years. My brother sent 
me an Electropoise and its invigorating 
effects have improved my condition wonder- 


something I have not done for years.” 





Shall we mail you (free) a 


1122 Broadway, New York, 
or 346 Pulton St., Brooklyn. 





Nervous Dyspepsia. 
LA PLATA, MD., Nov. 16, 1893. 

“For nine years 1 had been a miserable 
sufferer from nervous dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous prostration ; used every remedy medical 
shill could suggest without effect. One year’s 
use of the Electropoise, without one dose of 
medicine, has made me stronger and better 

in every way than J ever hoped to be.” 
Miss LIZZIE HAWKINS. 




















MaRcH 23, 1895. 


Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








Silk Waists, $4.50 up 


Duck Suits, $4.00 up; Shirt Waists, 89 cents up 

We have prepared for this season the most stylish line 
of Suits, Wraps, Waists and Skirts that we have ever 
shown. They are all illustrated and described in our 
new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready 

We make every garment to order, thus i insuring a per- 
fect fit, and prepay all express charges. 

We will be pleased to send you our Catalogue by re- 
turn mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, and 
more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents tage. Among our samples are all the 
latest materials for Tailor-made Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
Skirts, Waists, etc. You may select any style and we 
will make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell suitings and cloakings by the 
yard at from go cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
192 and 154 West 234 Street, NEW YORK 


eas 


“ I 

make my 
white 
skirts 

of 








Canfield 
Dress Shield 


" {HERE 18 A “BEST” IN EVERYTHING~ 


A Lady’s Bicycle 


should be 

Light, 
Graceful, 

Easy -running. 











Weght, 21 pounds. 


That’s 


wm “Stearns.” 


Consult your interests by reading our cata- 
logue ; it tells many truths about bicycles. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
New York City and Brooklyn Agents, Bidwell- 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway & soth Street, N. Y. 


REMINGTON of excellence. Free Catal 


ogue. 
EMINGTON ARMS CO.,315 Broadway, New York. 


® @ @ ®@ 
Harper's Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 





dress on receipt of ten cents. 


CYCLES are a standard | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


B, Alta & Ct. 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


Have now open gad | 
their various departments 


COMPLETE LINES OF 


FOR COMING SPRING AND SUMMER 


INCLUDING 


Paris Costumes, Cloaks, Wraps, Tea 
| Gowns, Lingerie, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Wear, Fine Trimmed Milli- 
nery, Rich Dress Silks and Velvets, 
Black and Colored Dress Goods, in- 
cluding Crepons in the most popular 
French Weaves, Dress and Wrap 





| Trimmings, Laces, Embroideries, and | 


Imported Novelties | 





a largo variety of Ladies’ Neckwear, | 


| Yokes, and Collarettes, many of which 
are original and exclusive styles. 


Monold 
EC onstal le Kk 3 


Spring Cotton Fabrics. 


Plissé Fabries, Crepes, Crepons, Stripe 
Batistes, Printed Organdies. 


“David & John Anderson’s”’ 


Celebrated 
2 Ee PHY Rs, 
Plaid, Stripe, Oheck, and Plain. 
Plain and Fancy Piques, Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Dotted Swiss, 


} —— 


Proadvvay KH 19tb ot. 
OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


Made from a Natural Fibre 

















White, impervious 
Light, to Per- 
| Odorless. spiration. 


isd 








None Genuine without above Trade-mark: 


Ask your dressmaker or dealer, or send 25 
cents for sample pair. Address 


OMO DRESS SHIELD, 


39 Leonard St., New Y« York. 

















G im CHICAGO 
WAIST 
Comfort 1 
Style FOR { )( ) 

Durability | ee ee $1. 
lf your dealer cannot supply this 

on receipt of Sul, Colors’ white, 
drab, black. Sizes, 18 #0. ‘Button 


CACE-DOWNS Co. 
266 Fifth Ave., CHICACO. 














Containing no Rubber or Gutta-Percha. | 










y 5c. 


a For this Nainsook 


— a Seek meme to2 
een 
clo 
igi th ir 
out tting is specia 
business. 


age paid, 5 cents 
Over 700 Illustrations of 
Things for Children. 


There is probably no publication of more 
interest to mothers who are unable to visit our 
establishment than our new catalogue. 
on receipt of stamps for postage—4 cen ts 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 








Bi 


al 





Cuaries E. Pervear, Agent. 


Hair Cloth 
Skirts 


are going to be very popular this Summer to wear 
with Washable Dresses which need stiffening 
and are too light in weight to be lined. 

These skirts can be made in such widths as will | 
make them suitable for any gown, a saving which 
every woman will appreciate. 


Hair Cloth Crinoline 


is the best and only material for this purpose. It 
can be procured in grey, black, or white, in light, 
medium, and heavy weights. The Weft is all 
Hair, and not part Cotton, which is worthless for 
dress stiffening. Sold in the best establishments 
throughout the country 

Beware of shams. See that the Weft is all pure 
Hair. Don’t send to us, as we sell none at retail, 
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‘Eureka Dress Prec | 


Corset Cover 


i The Greatest Improve- 
@ ment ever made in 
Ladies’ Garments. 








in Dresses. 


The Eureka combined Dress Protector and Corset Cover 
has open pockets holding light shields which can be instan- 
taneously removed for laundering garments and as easily 
replaced. This garment is worn at all seasons, but is an 
absolute necessity for shirt waists and light d ae 


ror | JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadel 
SALE WOODWARD & LOTH wk Vashogton. 
BY JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Leading Dry-Goods dealers in every ni om it. 


L. F. ABBOTT & ae crane Set Sole Manufacturers, 


0) 
e 
e 


“ 
* O 
© ing and money-saving Q 











A. A.VANTINE & CO, 
She lvenstciguaes, Chinese, Turk- 
and indie 

ig in the World. 
877 & 879 Broadway, New York. 


Owing to Tariff Reductions, we offer 
25% DISCOUNT on our Entire Stock. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Antique Shirvan 
3-6x 5.6 ft., 12.00; 


Kazak and Shiraz 
about 4x 7.6 ft. 


less 25%. 16.00; less 25% 42.00 
Persian, 4x 6.6ft., Turkish 

8.50; less 25% 688 4x6 ft, 3.753 9.89 
Shirvan and Dagh- less agS- . 6 . % 


estan, 36x46 
ft., 8.00; less 25% 





Ferahan,». & 
‘th tg-en tom ags 16 





Popular Wool Dress Goods 
For Spring and Summer. 


All-wool French Challies, 35 
cents per yard. 

M a heviots, 49 cents per 

"hee English Storm Serge, 42 
inches wide, 50 cents pee yard. 

Granite Mixture,50 hes wide, 
75 cents per yard. 

Diagonal and Chene Suitings, 52 
inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 

Illuminated Suitings, 52 inches 
wide, 75 cents per y ard, 

Scotch Cheviots, 48 inches wide, 

omespuns, 


85 cents pe 

Fancy 48 inches 
wide, $1.00 per yard. 

These fabrics are eminently reli- 
able; ofnewest style,and in weight 
just adapted for Warmer Weather 
Wear; they may be easily and safe- 
ly ordered from samples by mail. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


per yard, 








No More Shields 


| ARTISTIC PAPER DOLLS 


that will delight children. 
TWELVE FIGURES REPRESENTING THE 


DOLLS’ WEDDING. 
They are printed in 10 colors, and consist of 
The Bride, Bridegroom, 

Father and Mother of both 
Bride and Groom, 

Best Man, 

Four Bridesmaids, 
and the Minister. 


They can be had by sending three 2-cent postage 
stamps with name and address to 


| Clark’s 0. N. T. Spool Cotton Factory, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 


roduct they advertise. Be careful to state that 
edding Series is wanted. 





Doll’ 





ron 







FRANCiS 
= and EYE, 


ADJUSTED suerese oa EYE 
SND MOVED better than thread 





FRANCIS MFG. CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 











ELY'S CR 
CATARRH 


EAM E ney 





co 


1 CE) 


ALL DRUGGIS 





THE SPRING 





“‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 
ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIEST LEY’s BLAcCH DRESS GOooDs 
Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
ae 
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LADY AGENTS 
to consider the merits of 


z Sa 


ESET 00.) St. ‘Loulay Wo. 


[)r ISAA' THOMPSONS ‘a(a ATER 


WANTED 


= faa a OD 

















INTIMIDATING VOTERS 
“Tur charge against the prisoner is intimidating 





voters,” sald the judge * Did be ase actual violence?” 
Not actual v nee, your honor,” replied the prose- 
y attorney it it wae intimidation, nevertheless 
H as at the 5 aint nterest of the Repablican 
cet He had a tive mouse in bis pocket, with a 
string tied to fis tail, and when a Democratic lady ar- 
d to ¥ te, he would let the animal ran across the 
flo Your h ca pag the result." 
— = 
I’m dreadfnily afraid that Cousin Jasper's wife is 
n awful gad mat said Mra. Saseafras to her hus- 
ba sfter a visit to her we y relatives in the city 
“Wi 
We she has her name | ted on cards, and in the 
cor eays ‘ Toesdaye I asked her what It meant, 
ar she eald that was her d ‘ vine Think of it, 
Abner Uniy home one ry in tt week ! 
- 
Weany Wacken. “ Say, mieter, gimme a dime.” 
Diesiriey Wavranes Gi you a xe! I think 
‘ . nee manners than F ey 
Wranvy Watxet We I struck yer fer what I 





HE NEEDED IT. 
“Seaggs is getting fat,” said Willoughby. “He's 
developed a double chin.” 
“ Well, he needed it,” eald Parsons. “ His original 
chin was overworked.” 


a 
“What do you know about French dishes?” asked 
Mra. Upperten to the applicant for employment as 
cook 
“| know enough about thim to make thim, bat niver 
to ate thim,” was the reply. She was engaged. 
a Pe 
She frets and fames o'er her estate, 
Which seems past all correction ; 
She hates all men, but takes a mate 
To put him in subjection. 


a. “ai 
“ Poor Chapple is dreadfully I with a cold.” 
“Serves him right. I saw him on the Avenne one 

bitter cold day with a spring tie on. He's too reck- 

1686, a ae 
“ Papa,” said Willie, “‘ what is an infernal machine ?” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Hicks as he ruefully thoaght over 

hie first experience on the wheel, “1 think a bicycle 

would come under that head.” 


A WILD MARCH HAIR 


Ou, WHAT Is THAT, MY ETHELBERT 
‘Way, i? MUsT Be, sweer DoxoTHy, 





“ a= eV y 
to be asked, and upon 
evelopments thereof de- 
rarried lives Bernardine 
d vever looked handsomer 


the question, his dark 


ry up at him with a trou- 
You hav yeen #0 kind, eo 
y made me realize all the 


I cannot tell you what it 
neitive woman to have to 





come to her husband and ask him for money. I hate 
myself for doing it. Many a time I have gone without 














rather than bring myself to thie. On the other hand, 
I fally realize your position Absorbed in your busi 
ness, and trusting in me so implicitly that it never oc- 
curs to you bat what I will ask you when I need any- 
thing, you rarely think to anticipate my desires. Cali- 
not blame you for thie. You have been so prompt to 
meet my wants And yet it is so—what shail I say 7 
a0 distastef t e to be obliged to come to you and 

you for m I to you about 

velore hav t misut 

etat me Have I j 

W rot t ‘ king both ber 
ha . wh ' morse came 
over s tac Inde 10 have been 
wrong Ae ye mat ~wughtlessness 
” part What a , sensible girl you were to 
sta > me 6o frank Aud now I will try to make 
ip for my negligence, and wot to humiliate you any 
more What do you say,” he added, playfully, * to an 
sllowance 7 

‘The very thing!” she exclaimed, the old troubled 

look giving place to one of great happiness. “ How 
good of you, dear, to suggest such a thing! 


That,” eald her husband, ‘will make ‘you feel 
ensier, | am eure And now as to the amount. Sup- 
pose we say $1000 a year, just for yourself alove ?” 

“Ob, dearest,” she marmered, “ how lovely of you! 
But do you think that you can afford it? It seems so 
much! 

“Of course L can afford it,” he replied, laughingly 
“Then you can save what you lik How would you 


like it, dear—by the week, or month ? 
“ Liow would I like it?” she repeated, softly, clasping 
her hands joyfully, and looking up at the one she 


loved so we “ Why, dear, if it's just the same to you, 
| 


i will take it all now 





HIS FIRST GAME OF CARDS 
“DInNI®, PHWAT'S TROOMP T” 
“SH AMEROCKS,.” 

“AW, YEZ MEAN CLUBs!" 

“ PREWELL, SHELALEES, THIN!” 


THAT CREATURE WRITHING THERE?” 
METHINKS, THE WILD MARCH HAIR.” 


ETIQUETTE FOR TWO. 


Jeany (sulkily). “You're uncommonly cool to- 
t 





Kerry (in a fascinating apirit af mischief). “Oh no. 
Iam simply behaving well, I have been reading Eti- 
quette for Young Ladies, by Aunt Margery. Young 
ladies should not receive gentlemen alone.” 

Jxnny (glowering). “* No?” 

Krrry. “No. Gen and Clara are ont, but papa and 
mamma and George will be down in a minnte.” 

Jenny (with strong displeasure). “ ludeed 7” 

Kirry. “ Right away. You may go and lay your 
hat on the hall rack; or you may hold it.” 

dxuny, “* Don't trouble yourse!t, pray.” 

Kerry. “Oh, I don’t mean to. It is not proper for 
a young lady to dispose of a gentleman's hat. It is 
onty a shade less improper than helping him on with 


his overcoat 





Juauy (with heavy gloom). *‘ You've always done that 
for me 

Krrry. “I blush to think of it, Aunt Margery 
would have been horrified beyond expression if she 
had seen me. But the worst thing, positively the most 
shocking, is going to the door with a gentleman when 
he takes leave.” 

Janey (with sundry sweet recollections, savagely). “1 
am gratified to hear it.” 

Krrry. “I knew you would be. Aunt Margery says 
#0, and she knows. I am so glad 1 Aave learned how 
to behave well. I shall endenvor not to forget any- 
thing. [wonder where papa and momma and George 
are? It is so improper for me to be alone here with 
you!” (Lapses into a stiff and inacrutabdle silence.) 

Juuny (brightening, after a wrathful five minutes), ‘1 
was going to remark that I have been reading Etiquette 
Sor Young Gentlemen.” 

Kerry. * Yes?” 

Junuy. “Yes. By UncleCharlie. It is very instruc- 
tive. The chapter on * The Correct Way to Propose’ is 
— ially interesting.” 

CiTty (suspiciously). * It must be.” 

Junny. “ Yes, I read it most attentively. Of course 
styles change, but it seems the proper and prevailing 
way at present is to joiu the young lady on the sofa— 
like this, you know—” 

Kuirry (im trepidation). “I—you—" 

Jenny. “The young lady isn’t supposed to speak at 
this stage of the proceeding. You next pass your arm 
gently bat firmly around the waist of the young lady, 
Just above the line of the belt—in this manner—and— ” 

Kerry. “ Mr. Brooks!” 

Jenny. ‘* And bestow upon her an affectionate press- 
ure, like this; at the same in- 
stant smoothing her hair with 
your unoccupied hand.” 

Kerry. “ Jerry!” 

Juunyr. “Being careful, of 
course, not to displace her hair- 
ps Having proceeded thus far 
n safety, you are given a choice 
of two methods, both perfectly 
correct. You may express your 
sentiments in a chaste formula of 
a few polished 

Kirry. “ Jerry Brooks!” 

Jenny. “ Bat I have forgotten 
the formula. The other method 
is simpler, and more effective. 
You kiss the young lady with 
sincerity and ardor—something 
like this—and she will, of course 
retarn the caress with equal 
warmth. This will signify ac- 
ceptance with thanks. So Uncle 
Charlie says. Details as to par- 
ents’ coysent, date of ceremony, 
etc., may then be settled at lei- 
sure. / here are your father and 
mother and George, anyhow? 
I'd like to see them.” 

Kerry (indistinctly, because of 
the close pressure af her nose 
against his shoulder), “ You im 
pudent boy!” 

Euma A. Orren. 


aucune 
“What kind of a dog is that, 
Hawkins?” 

“T don’t know, but I jadge from 
the contemptuous air with which 
he gazes about him that he is a 
Poob-die,” 





COLD-DAY PLEASANTRIES. 
The One with the Cape. “TH1s 18 A BITTER DAY; IF IT WASN'T FOR THIS CAPE OF MINE 


MY EARS WOULD FREEZE.” 


The One with the Muff.“ Tuis MUFF Is LARGE ENOUGH TO KEEP MINE WARM.” 
He. “WELL, MINE ARE FREEZING—THOUGH I'D HAVE THOUGHT THEY WERE LARGE 


ENOUGH TO TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES.” 


SAVED. 


“Then you can never hope to love me!" 

He had been pacing the floor nervously, but as he 
uttered these words he turned and faced the object of 
his remarks. 

“* Mr. Clinton,” replied the beautiful girl he address- 
ed, “* much as I regret to pain you, I fear the demands 
upon my time are so great as to preclude the possi- 
bility of devoting enough of my attention to the snb- 
= which you have mentioned, As President of the 
New Woman's Advancement Club, as editor of The 
Bloomer, with the prospect of soon going on the lecture 
platform, together with my new book, Brain without 
Sez, now in course of preparation, I fear that it would 
be a hopeless task for me to take any further engage- 
ments. Do not misunderstand me. I do not wish to 
relegate the trivial affairs of life to mere oblivion, and 
I believe most thoroughly in recreation as a means of 
sustaining us in our life-work, At rare intervals, 
when I am perhaps overcome by the arduous duties of 
my life-work, I might condescend, as I have occa- 
sionally in the past, to give an odd moment now and 
then to the subject of which you speak. We al! have 
our moments of relaxation, brief as they must be in 
my case, and I cannot lay too much stress on the value 
of some light form of amusement as a means of recu- 
peration. In this sense I might occasionally descend 
to your level, and share your feelings, but it would be 
too mach to expect this from me as a constant thing. 
Perhaps at some future time I might have more lei- 
sure, but I am afraid that I could never really love you 
in the sense that you use the term. Such a thing I 
have outgrown long ago.” 


One hour later, in the little hal! room of his board- 
ing-house, not many miles from the scene where this 
story opens, a young man sat with clasped bands and 
an expression of radiant satisfaction on his face; and 
then, as he mechanically turned the picture of the wo- 
man he had loved towards the wall, he murmured 
gratefully to himself: “ What a parrow escape! Sup- 
pose I had caught ber in a‘moment of relaxation, and 
she had accepted me!” Tom Masson, 


> 


* Well, I see China has bought Japan off for $250,- 
000,000 in gold.” 

“By Jove! There's a hint for our government. 
Next time it needs money, let it declare war on China 


and be bought off ; that’s better than bonds.” 


NOT TO BE MENDED AGAIN. 

You can take a piece of china that’s been broken 
by the maid, 

And can put the thing together if you know the 
mender's trade. 

You can mend the thing so neatly that no one will 
ever know 

That it has e’er been shattered by an unconsidered 
blow. 

You can take a heart that’s broken by some small 
flirtatious girl, 

And can mend the fractured pieces till they’re emooth 
as any pearl 

Ay, #0 that that heart's possessor feels as sturdy as 
an oak, 

And forgets that e’er it happened that his heart was 
ever “ broke.” 

You can fall from a bicycle and make pieces of your 
nose ; 

You cau break your collar-bone, or you can fracture 
all your toes; 

You can crush your arm in splinters; you can smash 
your either leg 

And a doctor he will fix it till it's whole as any 


egg. 

You can smash an ocean record, but that record still 
is there. 

You may break a trotting record with a rapid Hite 
mare, 


And leave the old one standing just as whole, quite 
as complete, 

As when it sent the jockeys a-huzzaing through the 
street, 


Buf, alas! if you are angry, aud have angry words to 


aay, 

Beware a broken silence, or you'll surely rue the 
day. 

For a silence that is broken, by the women or the 
men, 

Is a thing that can't be mended, can't be rendered 
whole again. 








TO SAVE TIME. 


GOoD-BY, PAPA, AND DON'T FORGET 

THE THINGs | WANTED YOU TO DO; 
AND SEND A DOCTOR FOR MY DOLL. 

HER COLD HAS MADE HER VERY BLUE. . 


AND 1F YOU THINK YOU HAVEN'T TIME, 
WY, PLEASE REMEMBER WHaT I SAY: 

YOu NEEDN'T EARN MY BREAD FOR ME— 
I'LL GET ALONG ON CAKE TO-DAY. 
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ea HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE ETERNITY OF TO-DAY. 


HERE are many heroic souls who sit en- 
Te — y the trials and tribule- 
tions of their lives, and who find their only 
consolation in a persistent looking forward 


= the joys of eternity, which ot expect 
in when their experience here is over. 
t is a pathetic thing to consider the efforts | ¢ 
of chan patient, well-meaning waiters, who | ; 
are trying to find comfort, warmth, and joy | @ 
from their contemplation of the dim future. | @ VY / 


Highest ofall in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't x tae 


Sometimes this dreary fortitude seems 


er 


mistaken as well as woful, not ——— cy he, 

hope cherished in the waiting hearts is delu- | @ 

sive, but because such a persistent living in | 9 Ye cape ll PURE 

the future blinds the sufferer to a great deal | @ 

of to-day's present good, which he might | @ 

realize without losing his future advantage. 
There is an immense amount of common- 


sen feend bn tery tas et | Ae Omer secre Guest | Charles Gounod 



































nity we shall ever get. To-day is part of need arouse no housewifely anxiety if the well-known Composer, 
our eternity quite as much as to-morrow of 
will be, or next year or next century. We wrote 
talk much of ‘ ‘eternal happiness,” and this 

“eternity,” we say, “has no beginning or 
end,” yet the inclusive fact that to-day is 
part of our eternity, and that if we do not Extract of SEEF -Agreeable 

EEE RE . . 

get some eternal happiness out of each to- ‘ Preventives in season are much surer than 
day we will never get any at all. This we | is at hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- mig baie gf men eekly ne 
do not realize or act upon. pared in a moment, and it always delights THE IDEAL TONIC: va against Headaches, Racking Colds or 

And when we have waked thoroughly up | and refreshes. ottoman te « Vlia i.’ t Severs 
to the fact that this painfully strained living d for book of ““Culinary Wrinkles” Mariani,’ tha 
in the future is a mistake, we may find to- any beng - y admirable Tonic-Wine, which so Syrup of Figs 
day is not so barren as we thought. As its . often restored my strength.” Acts as « pearhee laxative should, cleansing 
possibilities unfold, and the hidden eternal | Armour & Company Chicago. and mefres ing the system without weakenin, ing 
happiness it holds comes to light, we begin ; ] 1. Permanently curing constifation and i 
to find out how much eternal me eye we | - Mailed Free. effects. 
have thrown away because we had not taken | BREAKFAST—SUPPER Descriptive Book with Testimony and Mild and Sure. 
each day what the eternity of every day z -Portraits Phecsang to the taste and free from objection- 
brought us. The eternity of to-day holds ] able substances. pepaciens f recommend tt, 
something for each of us. What is it? r fe - “sy S OP NOTED CELEBRITIES. Millions have found oo ie. 

MANUFACTURED B 
Beneficial and A le IFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
ADVERTISEMEN'TS. Every Test Bocce Bipututton, — 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Sold everywhere in 50¢ and $1 bottles. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vim Mariani? 


COCOA == 


| B EAUTY 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. Lonoow ! 200 Oxford Suet, 08 + 20k, Mow eek, Y IS BUT SKIN DEEP 
spodooooosasssossnnassssosnssnnsnSSSSSSSSHOSSSNSSSSHSSISSSSSSSSSSSISISIOY La yrncaed x bony preg dee ogee ae, wet 
for the skin, 
$ “ 
Cold in the Head 


It has been observed that in 
IT FLOATS | 


families where Salva-cea is used 
| 















r which forms the basis of the 
%| oh Lanoline Toilet 
tions, is extracted from purified ~y 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural = : 
skin nutriment. These prep- ; 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
” and should have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in 
this country. The 
ed article always bears t 
lime.’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 
LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 26c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 36c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c, 
% We send 


{ Fate upon re- 
z quest ap inter- 
booklet 


very great immunity from colds 
is enjoyed, not only colds in the 
head, but sore throats, and that 
kind of cold that settles in the 
chest, causing a racking 
cough, Most colds begin 
with a running of the 
eyes and nose, or sneez- 
ing. Salva-cea placed in the 
nostrils morning and evening will 
generally cure with ‘the first or 
second application; and even 
when it settles in the chest 
all you have to do is 'to rub it 
in thoroughly, and the change 
is marvellous. Never in the 
annals of medicine has such 
a perfect remedy been offered 
to the public, 


Don’t be without 


Salva-cea; 


(TRADE-MARK) 
you cannot tell when a cold may begin, some one be hurt, 
cut, bruised, burnt, strained, or sprained. In earache, 
toothache, neuralgia, or rheumatism, Salva-cea_ relieves 
pain quicker than anything else. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 
= 7 henaema 8 Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 





Are your dishes rough and dull 
looking when they come on the 
table? Were they washed with a 
common rosin soap? Rosin is sticky. 


Ivory Soap washes clean and rinses 


readily. 





The Procten & Gamace Co., Ow’. 


Pears’ 


It does 
nothing but | 
cleanse. | 

It keeps the 
skin soft. 

No alkali in 
it; nothing but 
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Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to i ..3 aes — ho 
more. Ask 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


ys the best. Known 

pans he Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plant. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. PERRY & CO., 
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THE ORIGINAL — 


~ Pepsin Gum 


'ON.—See that the 
oat is on each 
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Spring Gown 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FRENCH DEMI-SEASON COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ THAT can be more chie than the combination of fur and chif- 

fon in® this Worth toilette, or more jaunty than the little 
bolero jacket of velvet! Old-blue velvet of dull soft shade is 
chosep for the jacket. The fur isthe glossy black Astrakhan call- 
ed ‘* baby-lamb,” made to form immense draped revers, a wide col- 
lar, and alsoa pointed yoke across the back. To further enrich the 
velvet black passementerie is added in a border down the front, 
wid almost covering the back. The upper part of the sleeves is of 
velvet, and of such great width as to fall in godet pleats and have a 
pelerine effect. The close lower part is of the Astrakhan. In front 
the jacket falls open, disclosing an accordion-pleated yellow chiffon 
blouse, drooping below the belt and concealing it. An effective 
bow of faille is at the top. The skirt of black satin is cut with 
many godets, and is trimmed on the flat front with points of passe- 
menterk 

The charming toque from Virot has a crown of jet trimmed 
high across the front with a pouf of cerise velvet. A rosette of 
black velvet on the right side holds in its centre a large cabochon 
of strass stones. A panache of black feathers gives greater height 
in the back 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 
II 


\ 7 HEN shall entertainments in which children are the actors 

take place? is a question often asked. Always in the after- 
noon, and on Saturday if possible. A careful mother will not al- 
low her children to break through the routine of their lives to the 
extent implied by the excitement and exposure of an evening en- 
tertainment. By respecting this judicious care for the well-being 
of the children the manager of such an affair will be more apt to se- 
cure the co-operation of women whose help is valuable, and whose 








HARPER’S BAZAR: 


children will be more easily man- 
aged than those belonging to mo- 
thers. who-do. not care what is. done 
so long'aS theif little ones are made 
inent ine the doing. The re- 
Is should. be: held directly 
after school hours, so that children 
can go to them from scliool, instead 
of being obliged to go home first 
and lose the time usually devoted 
to study. 

As far as possible, it is better not 
to give one child much more than 
another to learn or practise. The 
manager should be especially care- 
ful about overtaxing the precocious, 
showy boys or girls, who are apt to 
suffer from ‘the effects of such a 
course, if not in their bodies; at least 
in their dispositions. The children 
who sing should not be expécted to 
recite or take part in the little plays 
or charades, and in this way sepa- 
rate reliearsals will be possible un- 
til.the work is nearly completed. 
When one child has finished prac- 
tising his part, he should be not 
only allowed but expected to go 
home at once. In this way. confu- 
sion is prevented, and the children 
are not kept too late. 

Mother Goose melodies are al- 
ways pretty for the children to sing, 
and possess this advantage; that the 
words are familiar to them, so that 
the work of instruction is lessened. 
The melodies are easily remember- 
ed, and are well adapted to the com- 

ass of childish voices. Solos may 

attempted in exceptional cases, 
but as a general thing choruses and 
other part songs wil! be found more 
effective. The children, too, will 
not be so apt to break down if sing- 
ing together. For this reason, too, 
it is wise to havé graduated seats ar- 
ranged on the stage, and to have the 
children sit on them during the ex- 
ercises. This arrangement prevents 
confusion and noise behind the 























































scenes, and is less embarrassing for the little people them- 
selves. When the choruses are sung; they can simply-rise 
- in'their places, without ayy awkward marching in and out 
’ of the entrances, and the little soloists can easily step down 
to. the middle of stage when their parts on the programme 
pare ‘The grouping of the children may be made 
to form a lovely and effective background. oti Fes 

In facing the audience they gradually. become accustom. 
ed to the sea of faces, and are spared the eg experi- 
ence of stage-fright, often caused by a solitary entrance 
upon a large bare platform. Another advantage of such 
an arrangement is that a curtain can be dispensed. with, 
and the children can march upon the stage singing a pro- 
cessional. 

It is a very pretty arrangement to have them come in at 
the rear entrance of the ball.or room in which the enter- 
tainment is given, and march down the aisles to the stage, 
the girls on one side and the boys on the other. . The lead- 
ers can carry large flags, and the children sing the familiar 
song, “* Brightly gleams our Banner.” 

Two of the ushers should stand on either side-of the 
steps leading to the stage, ready to take the flags from the 
leaders, and should place. them at the extreme right and 
left. of che platform., Two high china umbrella - stands 
will make easily arranged rests for them. If no flags are 
used it is always well to have some one at hand to help 
the children in mounting the steps. 

The seats should be. covered with dark green cambric 
or paper-muslin.| The piano should stand at the left. of 
the audience, ¢ither near the steps of the stage, or, if there 
is room enough, on the stage itself. It always gives more 
satisfaction to the audience, however, if nothing obstructs 
tlieir view of the children. The back of the piano should 
be turned to the audience, and if it is an upright instru- 
ment-it may be made to add a bit of beauty and coloring 
to the scene by being decorated in one of two or three 
ways. The simplest way is to have a curtain of some 
bright brocade or silk shirred across the back. This cur- 
tain can be replaced by a hanging of fish- net, spemes 
whieh ropes of smilax, laurel, or ground-pine are run in 
and out, following as closely as possible the meshes of the 
net. Window jardiniéres may also be placed on the floor 
at the base of the piano, and filled with palms and other 
tall plants. 

In -the conduct of children’s entertainments one rule 
should be made as binding as any legisixtion of the Medes 
and »Persians, and that is that no child should receive 
flowers from any friend or relation in the audience dur- 
ing the rendering of the programme. There will always 
be some ‘‘Glory McWhirks” left out of the good times of 
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the more favored ones, and nothing so hurts sensitive little 
things as a distinction of which they cannot understand 
the meaning. It is also true that some mothers refuse to 
let their children take part in public entertainments be- 
cause they dread the expense this absurd custom entails. 
It is a serious inconvenience to the stage-manager, too, to 
have the hands of the children filled with large bouquets, 
which distract their attention and impede their move- 
ments. ; 
Programmes for children’s entertainments are dainty 
and pretty if printed upon cards cut in some suggestive 
design. A large goose is suitable for a programme upon 
which the rhymes and jingles of the oracle of the nursery 
are pre-eminent. A sheep is appropriate for a cantata of 
“‘ Little Bo-Peep,” and a wolf is, of course, the proper de- 
sign when Little Red Riding-hood is the heroine. The 
tickets may be of the same designs, but smaller. They 
can be cut out of ordinary card-board and then sent to the 
printer or type-writer. If the manager has many young 
friends she can employ their services in getting up these 


adjuncts with very little expense. The proceeds of the 
entertainment are often largely increased by just these 
novel trifies, which at first appear unnecessary, and even 
foolish. 

Care must be taken to make the subject matter of the 
programmes as varied as possible. The mistake of having 
the entertainment too lengthy should be especially avoid- 
ed, as children are apt to become unmanageable when 
tired. This is the one error into which most amateurs 
fall. They are so afraid of not giving their patrons 
enough that they weary them with a surfeit of good 
things. We often hear the remark at the close of a pro- 
gramme, “ It would have been excellent if it had not been 
so long.” An hour and a half at the utmost is quite long 
enough for any entertainment of this kind. 

Instead of the somewhat hackneyed Mother Goose en- 
tertainment, it is well to make a change by having ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep” become the prominent character of the lit- 
tle play. The figures painted upon old Pompadour fans, 


or a Dresden china shepherdess, will furnish correct 
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models for the costume to be worn by the child taking 
this part. 

The characters which will make the most effective and 
varied programmes for a Little Bo-Peep or Mother Goose 
entertainment are these; Old Mother Hubbard; Jack 
Sprat and his Wife, carrying a platter between them; 
Little Boy Blue; Jack Horner ; Curly Locks; Old King 
Cole with his Fiddlers Three; the Bachelor who went to 
London, trundling his little wife home in a wheelbarrow; 
the Old Woman who always was Tired; the Three Wise 
Men of Gotham; Miss Moffit; Tommy Tucker; Jumping 
Joan ; Miss Mary, quite Contrary ; the Man in the Moon; 
the Man from the South; and the Queen of Hearts. The 
children before and behind the scenes are always charmed 
with animal impersonations. Mother Hubbard’s Dog, the 
Cat and the Fiddle, and Black Sheep are always prime fa- 
vorites. Their costumes may be hired for a small amount, 
Boys are generally eager to take these parts, and it is the 
best way in which to utilize children who have no special 
talent. HELEN JAY. 
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“Been sick?” 

“ Nearly died.” 

“Long sickness?” 

“Six weeks.” 

“You look bad?” 

“Can't get strong.” 

“Yes you can.” 

“ How?” 

“Take “ Best” Tonic.” 

“What's that?” 

“ Pabst Malt Extract.” 

“Any good?” 

“ Nothing like it.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Tried it.” 

“Do me good?” 

“ Why, man, it’s ex- 
actly, precisely, undeni- 
ably, indisputably, un- 
questionably, decidedly, 
conclusively, incontro- 
vertibly, what you 
want.” 

“At druggists?” 

“Ves,” 
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